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SIZE IN YACHTING. 


Up to the present time international honors are even 
between the two yachts just built to contest the posses- 
sion of the America Cup; while the American craft has 
spent a day of delay and inglorious rest in the mud of 
Bristol Harbor, fast beyond the help of a powerful tug, 
her British—or so-called Irish—sister has fared no better, 
having been aground for a whole tide off Southampton. 
As each of these untoward mishaps occurred within a very 
short time after the first launching of the vessel, they are 


‘the first; but it is by no means likely that they will be the 


last. Even though beth yachts escaped the danger of a 
fatal grounding, and it is by no means a small one, they 
are certain to have frequent violent and disagreeable 
collisions with the bottom. 

The draft of water in racing trim, at least 20 feet, is 
more than can be carried with either safety or convenience 
in the waters habitually frequented by yachts; such as the 
Thames, the Solent and Long Island Sound. There are 
channels in plenty where the draft is ample; but they are 
channels and nothing more, mere narrow paths to which 
the great lead bulbs must confine themselves at any cost. 
A lower tide than usual, a little crowding by another 
vessel on the edge of the bank, a slight error of judg- 
ment or lapse of vigilance on the part of the helmsman, 
and the yacht is aground to stay until a new tide at 
least. , 

For the next three months this constant menace of 
grounding will be most carefully guarded against; each 
yacht will have her guardian steamer in close attendance, 
to tow her at all times when not actually racing, and when 
racing it will only be in such a locality as the open sea 
off Sandy Hook, or between Block Island and Martha’s 
Vineyard. When the conditions so change that it costs 
more than it is worth to race a yacht in this manner, with 
a special tender and all the heavy expenses of docking, 
the two new boats will be tied up to rust, like Defender 
and Valkyrie III. 

It is amusing now to look back to the time, not so many 
years distant, when the Forest AND STREAM was generally 
abused and decried for its advocacy of such a draft as 
was necessary to make a yacht safe beyond the possibility 
of capsize; a matter of 12 to 13 feet in a cutter of go feet 
waterline. To-day this amount of draft is given to the 
centerboard model, while the keel boat goes to 20 feet 
and over. ' 

The only reason that such a figure is necessary in a 
yacht of 90 feet waterline is that less would not give her 
the power to carry an enormous sail plan that is thus pos- 
sible in a keel boat of good model. The only reason why 
the length of 90-foot waterline is adhered to is that so 
large a yacht is actually faster’than a smaller one. This 
limit is purely arbitrary, and based neither on reason nor 
common sense; if there is any good reason for building a 
cutter of 90-foot waterline instead of one of 70 feet, there 
is just as much reason for abandoning the 9o-footer for 
one of 100 or even 120 feet. 

So far as the interests of yachting are concerned, they 
are no longer benefited, and actually suffer with the re- 
tention of the 90-footer. The cost of construction and 
running places them beyond the reach of even the 
wealthiest patrons of yachting as a sport, apart from busi- 
ness ends. The history of Defender and Valkyrie ITI. 
shows the folly of such craft, built for half a dozen races 
and then left for years to rust and decay; while the very 
fact that they have been built and may again be resurrected 
at any time serves as a menace to prevent the building of 
smaller and more useful yachts. 

There is nothing to be gained now by studying the 
causes which led to the great enlargement in size—that is 
a fact that cannot be gainsaid; but one of the vital ques- 
tions in modern yachting is that of the abolition of the 
90-foot class and the establishment of one of such size and 
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use as to enlist the support of the wealthier yachtsmen as 
individual owners. 

However much of a success she may prove, Columbia 
teaches nothing that was not learned from Defender, and 
if any real progress is to be made in designing, it must 
be by the construction of half a dozen yachts in a year, and 
not of one yacht every four or five years. 

Outside of the two principals, probably no one knows 
just how much money will be spent on the series of five 
races between Columbia and Shamrock this year, but it 
will be a very large sum. Suppose that at the outset Sir 
Thomas Lipton had set aside the same amount for the 
construction of a fleet of 65-footers, such as Tutly, Senta, 
Astrild and Betty; yachts about as large as Queen Mab, 
placing his orders with the different British designers, 
having the yachts ready early in the season, and sailing a 
series of races open to the 65-foot class. Such a course 
of preparation would have given him in the end a yacht in 
perfect form, with the pick of skipper and crew, instead of 
a craft that comes to America virtually without trial. On 
the part of the defense, the cost of Columbia would have 
built a similar fleet, of probably three or four 65-footers, 
with others added by different individual yachtsmen; the 
whole fleet being raced through June, July, August and 
September. Instead of being confined to one boat by one 
firm, every prominent American designer might have been 
represented; and, what is of the most importance, the 
foundation of permanent class racing would have been laid 
permanently. The two leading characteristics of the 


_ America Cup races of to-day, size and secrecy, are both at 


variance with that advancement of yachting which the 
Cup was originally désigned to promote; and as long as 
the present conditions exist, the interests of the sport at 
large are hurt by the continuance of international racing. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


The Ohio sportsman of to-day finds himself on the 
stage of action at a day too late for certain phases of hunt- 
ing he might have enjoyed at an earlier period; he is thou- 
sands of years behind time, in fact, for bear hunting once 
available within Ohio’s confines. The National Museum 
has recently acquired the skull of an extinct bear found 
on a farm near Hamilton, in Butler county. The man who 
found it was digging a well and came upon the skull 
twenty-three feet below the surface, lying on what ap- 
peared a nest of petrified sticks. As described by Mr. 
Garrett F. Miller, Jr., this old-time bear was probably 
somewhat smaller than our black bear of to-day, and the 
skull, marked by a deeply concave forehead and small 
brain case, would indicate that it was wanting in the bear 
sense which has given Bruin so high a place-for shrewd- 
ness among the brutes. In those ancient times perhaps 
a bear did not find it necessary to exercise so much cun- 
ning as in these later days of more aggressive enemies. 
This Ohio species Mr. Miller has named Ursus procerus, 
which we take to mean slim or spindling, or as might be 
said of a human being, spindle-shanked. Now that a well 
digger has dug up a bear skull near the station, we may 
expect to find Overpeak figuring in the railway books as 
a point affording bear hunting attractions for sportsmen; 
that would come at least as near to the truth as many 
an advertisement of other places said to abound in game, 
and which indeed may have done so at the time, say, when 
this Ohio bear was perambulating the earth. 





The complications in the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Commission have found solution in the voluntary resigna- 
tion of Protector Shriner. His letter to~the Commis- 
sioners, printed in another column, gives his reasons for 
the step. Mr. Shriner has acted in a way which does 
credit to him as an official and as a public spirited citizen. 
The Commissioners had been harassed for months, and 
probably would have been harried continually by the im- 
portunities of Gov. Voorhees to dismiss an official who 
was distasteful to him. Sensible of the value of Mr. 
Shriner as their executive agent, and having regard to 
their oaths of office and their desire to give the State a 
good service, the Commissioners were convinced that the 
public interest demanded Mr. Shriner’s retention; indeed 
this was the conviction of all persons who were cognizant 
of the facts in the case. We do not know how long the 
struggle might have been prolonged; perhaps it would 
have gone on until some of the Commissioners would 
have resigned rather than to be bullied into serving as 





agents of Gov. Voorhees’ personal spite. Now that Mr. 
Shriner has resigned, it is to be hoped that a successor 
may be found who will not be a cause of friction between 
Commission and Executive. For in Gov. Voorhees’ 
antagonism to game and fish protection, on general prin- 
ciples, the Commission will find all the handicap it can 
carry, without any further opposition from a Governor 
who allows his personal spite to control his official actions. 
As for the new protector, if the Commissioners shall 
find another one as discreet, energetic and efficient as Mr. 
Shriner, they may count themselves extremely fortunate. 





We are so accustomed to consider the usefulness of 
birds in their capacity of insect destroyers that the ser- 
vice they render as consumers of the seeds of weeds is 
for.the most part lost sight of. The report of Mr. 
Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Survey, brings to- 
gether a mass of evidence on this subject; and its publica- 
tion should go far to increase popular appreciation of the 
feathered allies of agriculture. This report and that of 
Mr. Palmer, on the introduction of noxious species, well 
show the practical work: the Survey is accomplishing. 
The fact is that there is necessity of a complete readjust- 
ment of the popular attitude toward many of the wild 
creatures of the earth; and such papers as these two 
which we have taken from the work of the Survey have 
high educational value. 





As an addendum to Mr. Cheney’s notes on eels, which 
were printed last week, we may cite the letter of a corre- 
spondent in an English exchange, who makes a plea in 
behalf of the otter as in reality an ally of the angler 
instead of a foe, as has commonly been maintained. For 
while the otter is a fish eater, says his champion, it has a 
preference for eels above all other inhabitants of the 
water ; and because it destroys eels, and destroys them on 
the spawning beds of trout, to which the eels resort for 
trout eggs, it should be protected as a useful species, in- 
stead of being hunted and destroyed as vermin. 





If a penny saved is a penny gained, the rescue of fishes 
from drying sloughs and pools from which the water 
has receded is a very practical, cheap and profitable form 
of fishculture. In numerous sections of the West the 
fish commissioners have long recognized this rescue work 
as one of the best paying branches of their public ser- 
vice. The new Utah game law makes it the duty of county 
fish wardens to take from such receding waters the im- 


ported trout, bass and herring and to transfer them to 
other streams. 





A Norwegian company has been formed to engage in 
raising reindeer for marketing the meat. They have 
control of sixty square miles of wild mountain land, now 
stocked with a herd of 2,400 deer, which it is proposed to 
increase to 4,000; and the prospectus calls for an annual 
killing of a thousand deer a year, worth something over 
seven dollars each in the market. A canning plant will be 
established to can reindeer venison, red char and ptarmi- 
gan. They will probably can the ptarmigan out of ex- 
istence; but reindeer in Norway are domestic animals, 
rather than wild game; and the chief difficulty of the en- 
terprise may be to find a market for canned reindeer. 





We may supplement the note Mr. Ames sends about 
heath hens on Martha’s Vineyard by recalling that so 
late as the spring of 1808 a number of prairie chickens, 
pinnated grouse, from the West were liberated on the 
island. Mr, Frank Golant, who reported this at the 
time, suggested that the extermination of the heath hen, if 
it was exterminated, had been caused in part by the 
disastrous fires which had swept through their breeding 
grounds. The finding of the young this year indicates 
that the establishing of the Western birds has promise 
of success. 





At the meefing of the American Fisheries Sodiety, at 
Niagara Falls, last week, Mr. John W. Titcomb, of Ver- 
mont, was elected President, and Mr. Seymour Bower, of 
Michigan, Secietary. The next meeting will be held at 
the Woods Holl United States Fish. Commission Station. 
We have a notion that the new executive will recognize 
the advantage of publicity and will cause it to be made 
known to the world that there is such a society in ex- 
istence. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist 
The Bee Tree. 


OuR life was singularly placid and uneventful during 
the week we occupied the sheep herder’s deserted cabin 
near the summit of Devil’s Mountain, in northern Cali- 
fornia; it was, that is to say, until we found. the bee tree. 

_Every morning my chum and I tumble out of our 
rickety bunk a full hour before dawn, scrape together the 
embers in our cavernous fireplace, gulp down our coffee 
and bolt our bacon and damper, buckle on cartridge 
belts, shoulder rifles, and with a hasty query “North?” 
vanish into the darkness. Then for half an hour we 
stumble along through a forest of madrone and tan bark, 
noosing our necks with riatas of wild grape and snarling 
our feet in tangles of bear vine, seeing nothing of course, 
but occasionally hearing a scraping of claws on a tree 
trunk and the weird cr-r-ooning whistle of a startled 
coon. Then the east begins to glow, the night wind 
dies away, the air grows perceptibly warmer, the hum of 
a myriad insects rises and falls in gentle cadence, and 
the perfume of the woods at dawn—of all odors the most 
refreshing to the world-weary man—pervades our senses 
and we pause. 

“What a marvelous mingling of sweet smells,” I 
say to my friend; “there is honeysuckle and laurel and 
Klac and wild azalea, or bay rose, as they call it here, and 
a hundred other flowers that are nameless to me.” 

“Yes,” replies that utilitarian, ‘and we must get a move 
on us if we want meat this morning. So, trek!” We 
jog on again, presently to separate, he to the right, 
I to the left, picking our steps stealthily along the ridge, 
sweeping every glade with careful scrutiny, first the 
shadows cast by the tall timber around its edge, then 
each clump of poison oak in the open. Deer, like cattle, 
are passionately fond of this shrub, and in their browsings 
will frequently ensconce themselves in a thicket of it, so 
that only the flapping of an ear or a glint of sunlight on 
an antler’s prong betrays the fat buck at breakfast. , 

Thus the morning hours glide by unnoted, until per- 
haps from afar off across the mountain spur comes the 
spiteful “ping” of my friend’s .30, or sundry “pings” in 
quick succession, then an interval of silence, and then a 
faint halloo-o, which means “I’ve got him!” 

Whereupon I clamber over the hogback and help pack 
the quarry into camp. Occasionally, but more rarely, it 
is the beliow of my .40-63 which re-echoes down the 
cafion, and then sometimes it is Monty, who helps with 
the packing. 

it was Saturday, the hour 9 A. M., and we were hasten- 
ing cabinward, for our hearts smote us at having neg- 
lected the third member of our party—a veritable son 
of Satan, otherwise a buckskin mule, on whose hurricane 
deck our camp kit had traveled sixteen miles over the 
mountains from the stage road. This brute, doubtless, at 
that very moment was trying to eat his way out of the 
sheep corral and strike out for home, as he had suc- 
ceeded in doing twice before. 

We were empty-handed, to be sure, but then there was 
plenty of meat in camp, and excepting the mule there 
was nothing in the wide world to bother us; so as we 
jogged along we laid our plans for the evening’s shoot- 
ing and then fell to discussing the owner of the mountain, 
one Roberts, whose ranch house peeped from the green 
of the long ridge across the cafion. 

“It is an extraordinary thing,” Monty was saying, 
“that, although there is any number of bees about this 
ranch, Roberts says in the twenty-two years he has been 
here he never found a By Jupiter! there’s a bee 
tree now!” 

Instinctively I dodged. Recollections of childhood’s 
more or less happy hours—some of them very tender 
recollections—surged in upon me. I bethought me of 
a freckled-faced urchin with sapling, hook and line, 
perched upon a granite abutment beneath a railway 
bridge just over a deep still pool in a far-off State 
across twe Rockies; of the restful fragrance of the pines 
upon that drowsy afternoon; of the clinkity-clink of 
Hank Bemis’ grist mill down stream; of a strange buzz- 
ing, growing louder and louder, until of a sudden a 
swarm of these pesky little miscreants swooped down 
upon that innocent child and roosted all over his frail 
anatomy, but mostly in his hair; of a squawk of in- 
fantile horror; of the flop of a small body into an ice- 
cold brook, ditto one can of hoppers, one fish pole and 
one string of trout; of the scramble ashore; the race 
homeward and the subsequent conversation in the wood- 
shed—all this came into my head, and also that other 
time when this same small boy sat down on the hollow 
log at the Sunday-school picnic and instanly became the 
animated—most animated—center of attraction of that 
festal gathering; the observed—too much observed— 
of all observers. 

“Better leave it alone,” said I. “Thanks to these 
pestilential little humbugs, I have conspicuously dis- 
played upon my person many a time and oft the sign 
‘Closed for Repairs.’ We are having a royal good time 
as it is, without hunting up trouble.” But he would 
not have it that way. q 7 

“Why, oldman,” said he, “Roberts will be tickled 
most to death at this. I'll go over and tell him to-night. 
To-morrow’s Sunday. We won’t go shooting in the 
morning, but will snooze away till 9 and then we'll tackle 
that bee tree. Great Scott! it is a big one! I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if we got fifteen gallons of honey out 
of it!” 

“More likely each of you will get stung in fifteen 
different places, and each new sting will be fifteen times 
sorer than the last! Leave these diurnal vampires in 
their coop!” I ventured; but he was obdurate. and hav- 
ing taken the bearings of the tree, a giant white oak, on 
a precipiteus bluff about a quarter of a mile from our 
cabin. we went home, watered and hobbled the mule. 
cooked aad ate tenderloin of venison, did our chores and 
in the afternoon he struck eut for the ranch. while I 
slid down hill a mile to the creek- and captured enough 
travt for supper. TR 

The following morning we were awakened by a mini- 
ature earthauake in the cabir, and there was Roberts 
projecting his 6ft. 2 of sturdy manhood through the 
doorway, and at his heels the Kids-his half-brothers, 
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aged twelve and fourteen respectively—and tagging after 
them the most extraordinary specimen of mongrel quad- 
ruped ever seen outside of a menagerie, “That's the 
dasiest Coon dorg*in Humboldt county, you bet. Ain’t 
you, Tige?” remarked the elder kid, as he threw down 
an axe and a lariat. “When he seed me take that axe 
he was bound to jine the percession.” 


“What breed do you call him?” I asked of Roberts,” 


who was unloading himself of three five-gallon coal oil 
cans fitted with rope handles, a roll of mosquito netting 
and a mysterious package, which we afterward learned 
contained sulphur. 

He looked puzzled. ‘He’s got some shep,” he said, 
slowly, “and some hound, and a little bull, and mebbe a 
mite of mastiff; and then there was that derned Austra- 
lian kangaroo dog that Toomy had down in the valley 
and—and— some others. He’s what you might call 
mix-breed; but then he’s all-fired death on coons; he is 
that, for a fac’.” 

During breakfast Roberts outlined his plan of cam- 
paign. “I ain’t never had no experience with bees much 
hardly,” he premised, “but from what I’ve heard, it’s 
easy. You cut down the tree and light a fire near the 
hole where the bees is, and put sulphur on it. The 
smoke makes ’em silly, and they won't bite, leastwise 
not to amount to nothing. Then you chop out the hole 
and lift out the honeycomb, and there you are. I reckon 
I’ve brung cans enough to hold the honey.” 

It did sound easy, and after breakfast we gathered to- 
gether the impedimenta and started in single-file for 
the bee tree, marshaled by the coon dog. When in sight 
of the tree, Roberts divided the mosquito net into con- 
venient lengths, and each of the bee hunters enveloped 
his head, and hat in it, turning up his coat collar to 
hold it securely in place. Roberts next put on a pair of 
buckskin gloves, while my friend swathed his hands in 
a couple of hankerchiefs, while I found a coign of vantage 
about soyds. above the trail, where my view was unob- 
structed. I had lost no bees and didn’t propose to hunt 
any.. The coal oil cans and other paraphernalia were 
deposited at the base of the tree, and the party slowly 
circled around it, viewing it from every point. The coon 
dog went too, wagging his stumpy tail in anticipation 
of the good times coming. Then the bee hunters held 
a conclave a short distance from the tree, and the coon 
dog looked disgusted. 

“Tt’s a tarnally all-fired big tree,” remarked Roberts. 
“It’s too blame big to cut and too blame big to climb 
[only he didn’t say blame], and thet limb where the 
bees is is thirty foot up.” 

“Couldn’t we nail slabs on the trunk, climb up and 
saw off the limb?” inquired Monty. 

“Ain’t got no saw,” Roberts answered. 

“Well, cut it off then.” 

“Ain’t got no nails.” 

They then filed back to the tree and tapped it with 
the axe as high as they could reach. It was solid. Next 
the younger kid mounted Roberts’ shoulder and sounded 
it all around a second time. Still solid. Then the bee 
hunters withdrew for further conference, and the coon 
dog looked as if he had just received a telegram that the 
last coon on earth had died of dropsy, “interment 
private.” 

But my chum was a man of resources. “That limb 
is not more than 18in, thick,” said he, “and it is nothing 
but a shell. We can shoot it off with my .30 and soft- 
nosed bullets. We'll get the honey in the limb to-day 
and to-morrow we'll bring along some nails and boards, 
tap the trunk and corral the rest of it.” Unanimously 
carried. The rifle was fetched from the cabin; the elder 
kid threw his lariat and caught the hollow limb; Roberts 
kindled a fire and had his sulphur and coal oil cans in 
readiness, also the axe; Monty began blazing away at 
the bee tree, ripping great slivers of deaa wood off at 
every shot; the angry insects buzzed about the doorway 
of their domicile, while the coon dog and the younger 
kid danced around the bole, the former emitting short, 
paroxysmal yelps of delight, and the latter shouting en- 
couragement to the workers. 

At the tenth shot the limb wobbled. At the eleventh 
it drooped, and then with a lusty pull fram Monty, who 
had thrown aside his rifle, and the kids, down it crashed, 
nearly flattening the coon dog, who had jumped for it as 
soon as he saw it coming. 

Roberts rushed forward with his fire and sulphur; 
Monty with the axe; the kids with the tinware. Every- 
body had something to say and everybody said it at 
once: “Durn that dorg!” “Get ott of the way!” “Gee, 
whew! I’m stung!” “Blame that sulphur!” “Cut that 
hole bigger!” “Phew, I’m suffocating!” “Jiminny 
Crickets! they’re all over me!” “Oh! ouch!” and lastly, 
above the turmoil, Roberts’ voice: “They’re yaller 
jackets! They’re yaller jackets! Run for it!” 

And they did run for it. Down the trail they streamed, 
helter-skelter, shedding hats and headgear, expletives 
and clothing, as they ran, but not the coon dog! He 
was clear grit, clean through. Once accorded a fair field, 
he asked no favor, but sailed into that hollow limb 
and bit and scratched and growled and snapped until 
every square inch of his ebon epidermis was tawny. with 
clustering wasps. 


All at once a look of pained surprise overspread his 
homely face. He let out one long piercing howl, “ki- 
yi-yi!” and started for the river, slumbering in cooling 
greenery a mile below the bluff. He fairly sailed down 
that steep descent. At his first mad bound he took a 
poison oak bush roft. high. . Next came a precipice of 
shelving gravel. where every time his feet touched he 
loosened*half a ton of stones and boulders. These rattled 
and rumbled in his wake, like small arms and artillery. 
and now and then impinged upon his miserable but 
aureoled carcase. Did he mind it? Not a whit; it was a 
welcome change. 

On he went. Right ahead lay a mass of wild oats, 
breast high. He saw it as he shot downward, riding 
on the avalanche, and the “ki-yi” that soared up to me 
was surcharged with exultation. He cleaved that un- 
dulating sea like an ocean liner chasing a record. Then 
came a patch of scrubby oak and chaparral, and the 
coon dog still kept moving. Another field.of oats, 
more brush, a stony piece of ground where thistles grew. 
then timber and the river. He scorched the whole 
course, and when I could not see him T heard him. He 
wasn’t one of those who believed in suffering in silence, 
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He liked folks-to. know about it. I saw him mow the 
thistles right and left; I saw him vanish in the timber; 
a,wailing “kizyi,” pianissimo, floated out from the tree 
tops.” T ilence. He had got there. 

or e myself into’an ambulance corps and Red 


, Cros® auxiliary was the work of an instant. I reached 
the eabin ona rug, and noted the casualties. 
~ had been stung seven times, Monty five, while the kids 


Roberts 


had two apiece. To the adult sufferers I administered 
without delay three fingers of whisky, neat, in the bot- 
tom of a pint pannikin. I did this to check their flow 


of language, which was copious, while I collected my 
humble store of medicaments, to-wit: flour, vinegar, gun 
grease, brown paper and clay from our spring. 
By dinner time all my patients were fonvalescent. 
> 


But the coon dog? A letter from one of the kids has 
this to say: “But you fellows spoiled the cutest coon 
dog in Humboldt county with that bee tree funny busi- 
ness of yours. If I look at an axe or pick up a bit of 
rope, that coon dog crawls ’way under the barn and 
can’t be coaxed out even at meal times. Reckon he 
wonders mighty often what in thunder we wanted to 
get that dern limb down for anyhow.” 

Reckon he does. 


In Filibuster Days.—I. 


A Story of the Walker Expedition. 


WHEN on a lovely evening -of the early spring of the 
year 1856 the stanch schooner Minnie Schifter was 
cast loose from the puffing tug off the mouth of the 
Mississippi River at the beginning of her voyage from 
New Orleans to Greytown, Nicaragua, a motley crowd 
was gathered upon her swarming deck. A band of re- 
cruits, 150 in number, under command of Col. Jacques, 
a French soldier of fortune, en route to join the army 
of filibusters commanded by William Walker (the “Little 
Gray-Eyed Man of Destiny,” then engaged in the attempt 
to conquer the smal] Central American State of Nica- 
ragua), swarmed upon the forward part of the vessel, 
while a little company of thirty emigrants, men, women 
and children, most of whom were farmers from western 
Iowa, were grouped on the quarter-deck; and as the 
noisy little tug steamed back toward the mouth of the 
great river on its return trip to New Orleans, and the 
sun was sinking in a halo of glory that filled all the west- 
ern sky, while the hoisted sails flapped idly in the motion- 
less air as the uneasy ocean heaved and sank beneath 
the vessel’s keel, the colonel of the filibusters called 
the attention of his troops to the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes slowly unfolding in the evening breeze over the 
little Government station of the Balize, just distinguish- 
able in the distance, and told them to take a good look 
at the flag and at the land over which it waved in beauty, 
adding that in all probability some of them were then 
looking at their native country for the last time. 

What a strange thing is this feeling of patriotism, so 
common to all mankind, which, like a hidden magnet, at- 
tracts so wresistibly toward the land of one’s birth. 

In the group of emigrants stood an imaginative boy 
of sixteen, whose head has since whitened in the frosts 
oi time, and who was then beginning the first important 
journey of a subsequently wandering life who, as the 
full significance of the French colonel’s words was 
grasped by his all too heedless mind, felt a strange swell- 
ing of the heart and the rush of unbidden tears to his 
eyes; and turning aside to hide his emotion was sur- 
prised and consoled to note that among the grim and 
hardened faces of the filibuster recruits gathered from 
the floating population of the Mississippi River towns— 
“wharf rats” in their own vernacular—were many pairs 
of eyes misty and wet as his own. 


Marin, 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


Down in the rosy west sank the sun, buried and lost 
in the fiery glow of its own creating; the stars shone 
down upon the glassy deep, and the boy who was 
launched upon the first voyage of a lifetime went to bed 
wondering if he would still be able to see the land 
when he should rise in the morning. 

But, alas! when he came on deck next morning and 
found nothing in sight beyond the little vessel save 
frowning sky and angry sea, and when the heretofore 
level deck was found to be steep as a house roof, while 
occasional waves washed the lee scuppers, and a strange 
upheaval of all his inner anatomy beginning to assert 
itself, which promptly demanded a most unwilling tribute 
to Neptune, he found himself confronted by one of the 
most unpleasant facts of a lifetime, and one which but 
few are called upon to face—that in his case, as in that 
of a few other unfortunates of the race, mal de mer was a 
foe which no amount of seagoing experience could 
propitiate, and which six subsequent voyages, covering 
many thousands of miles, has utterly failed to disarm. 
but which upon subsequent occasions has assailed him 
so savagely that a sentence to an ocean voyage to China 
on a sailing vessel on a turbulent sea would to-day be 
regarded by him as almost, if not quite, a death sentence. 

uring the twenty-three days of the voyage. as the 
laggard schooner crawled across the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Caribbean Sea and the Bay of Honduras, during 
only the times when the sea was comparatively calm came 
moments at all enjoyable to the vigorously healthy boy. 
fascinated with every strange incident of his first sea- 
going experience. : 

The purpose of the emigrants, of whom my father and 
two of us boys were members, was to settle in the 
mountainous portion of Nicaragua, which country we 
fondly imagined would, by annexation, soon become a 
part of the United States. 

On our journey down the Mississippi my father had 
bought a mill in St. Louis, for grinding the corn of the 
natives, and all were jubilant over the prospect of form- 
ing the first American settlement in the soon-to-be-an- 
nexed State of Nicaragua. 

The filibusters were a motley crew of many national- 
ities, mostly Americans, and their arms were a curious 
lot. Most of them were armed with muskets, but the 


medley of revolvers, derringers, bowie<knives, swords 
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and dirks were evidently gathered according to the 
fancy of each. 

Before the mouth of the Mississippi had been reached 
the accidental discharge. of a revolver had wounded a 
recruit in the shoulder, when the Colonel promptly dis- 
armed the whole battallion—a wise precaution, as the 
event proved. 

Near the middle of the Gulf a calm ensued, and for 
nearly thirty-six hours the ocean was like glass. The 
heat grew intolerable. Pitch oozed from the deck 
seams, and when the sun on the second calm day neared 
the meridian the women were sent below, that the men 
might go over the side for a swim in the blue water 
that looked so invitingly cool. 

Although a very good swimmer, my father would not 
go in; nor would he, for a time, heed the pleadings of 
my brother and myself for permission to swim. ‘Finally, 
when nearly all the crowd of bathers had returned to 
the deck after an enjoyable swim; and no sign of sharks 


“had appeared, he consented to let us go in over the bow 


while he kept watch for our safety. 

After a fine swim near the bow—which was disturbed 
only by the sudden recollection of the boyish experiment 
of shoving one foot down in an endeavor to touch bot- 
tom, which sent a shiver through me, as I thought of the 
countless fathoms beneath—we returned to the deck, and 
were nearly dressed when, there being but five men in 
the water, three under the bow and two swimming side 
by side around the stern, a filibuster captain, sitting on 
the quarter-deck and looking over the side at the swim- 
mers beneath, noticed just behind their feet something 
round in shape and rapidly growing larger, and not until 
the swimmers had advanced quite a distance and the 
strange object in their wake turned ‘more obliquely 
toward them did he realize that a large shark coming 
from deep water, and in his first appearance showing 
nothing of his length, was almost at the feet of the un- 
suspecting swimmers. 

He jumped to his feet, crying, “Shark! shark!” and 
a man sprang to the cook’s galley, and seizing some 
billets of wood, threw them into the water above the 
monster. Another seized the big bass drum of the fili- 
busters, which fortunately lay close at hand, and holding 
it over the schooner’s side beat it furiously. An officer 
ran up with a revolver and rapidly fired its contents into 
the water behind the frightened swimmers, who, know- 
ing that a single rope hung from the foremast over the 
vessel’s side, and that he who reached it first had the 
best chance of safety, swam for their lives. 

The frightened shark swam off about rooft. from the 
schooner’s side, where he lay motionless alongside, a foot 
of two beneath the surface, and with a “stony British 
stare” of his cruel eyes gazed at the noisy crowd who 
had driven him from his prey. 

As the afternoon advanced a faint zephyr crept over 
the sea, and very slowly and gradually swelling into 
a breeze the lazy schooner crawled along; and as -the 
shark now took up his position in her wake the captain 
of the vessel came on deck with a fish-hook big enough 
to hold a horse, and a big line, some hundreds of feet 
in length, and haiting the hook with a junk of pork 
big enough for a dinner for his ship’s crew, hove the 
bait over the stern and trailed. in the schooner’s wake 
1ooft. astern. 

Gradually the breeze grew stronger, the ship’s wake 
grew more tumultuous, and the cowardly brute, creep- 
ing up close to the enticing lure, crossed back and forth 
amid the tumbling waves, nearer and nearer to the bait, 
but still afraid to strike, and wearing our patience thread- 
bare. Finally the practiced eye of the captain caught 
indications of a strike, and slacking up on the line, he 
allowed the hungry shark to swallow the bait, when, 
taking a turn with the line to enable him to play the 
monster, he gave a jerk that sent the hook well home, 
and then followed a fight grandly worth the seeing. 

The great brute, over 12ft. in length, sent that all too 
slénder looking cord through the waves from side to 
side of the vessel’s wake with a noise like that of tearing 
muslin, while the throng on the schooner’s deck stood 
with bated breath, watching the furious struggles of the 
tethered tiger of the sea, dreading the momentarily 
parting af the line, while the skillful old sailor in charge 
of the free circus played his giant catch with a deft cool- 
ness that woke our enthusiasm, and the long struggle 
went on as though the hungry shark were really a 
bundle of springs of a huge eight-day clock, wound up to 
the striking notch. 

Finally his struggles grew weaker, and as the captain 
slowly worked him nearer the vessel’s stern an officer 
fired three revolver shots at his head, now drawn near 
the surface; and this not appearing sufficient to quiet 
him a musket was heavily loaded and twice fired at 
the same target, when he grew more tractable, and 
the captain then tied a ship’s rope in a big running noose 
around the fish line, and dropping it over the side al- 
lowed it to drift back over the head and shoulders of the 
shark, when the rope was tightened and half a hundred 
men seized hold and brought him up over the side on 
to the deck. 

But, bottled smoke! he woke suddenly to life, and his 
sweeping tail, which for a time threatened to smash in 
the schooner’s deck, soon cleared a wide space among 
the watchers at his funeral, when a thoughtful fellow 
seized the axe from the cook’s galley, and watching for 
an opportunity succeeded in chopping off about 3it. of 
his tail. Still he floundered dangerously, when finally his 
head was severed from his body. This finished him, but 
at the same time rendered it impossible to measure his 
length accurately, though from the number of planks 
of the deck which the pieces crossed it was plain that he 
was over t2ft. long. . 

About half an hour afterward it occurred to a curious 
youth to examine the shark’s teeth. Just as I was 
about to push my hand into his mouth to feel of its 
triple row of dagger points, one of the filibusters, who, 
in spite of the Colonel’s orders for disarmament, was 
still in possession of a bowie-knife, suddenly pushed me 
aside and thrust the knife into the shark’s mouth. In- 
stantly the great jaws closed upon the polished blade, 
and for ten minutes no man in the crowd could move 
it from that viselike grip. My curiosity was gratified 
with an outside view, and so I have two whole hands 
yet attached to my arms, z 

The tail of the shark was cooked by the sailors. The 


other bloody fragments were hove overboard, and all 
rejoiced that the skill of the captain had turned the tables 
on the savage creature, and that the biter had been 
badly bitten. It was, however, by a rising vote unani- 
mously decided that fresh water beat the briny deep out 
of sight for bathing purposes. 

A few mornings after we saw our first clipper ship, 
one of those oldtime ocean greyhounds, and the pretti- 
est craft that ever rode the waves. Up from the horizon 
on our port bow rose a cloud of snow, which the sailors 
promptly announced as a Baltimore clipper. 

Eager as I was for a near view of the beautiful craft, I 


observed with regret that our own course across her bow . 


would make this impossible by carrying us far beyond 
her before she could reach our line of travel. But a 
marvelous lesson awaited me. She rose above the hori- 
zon with wonderful rapidity, and swept across the sea as 
though on the wings of the wind and with the waves as 
the dust of her feet! Away across our bow sped the 
great snow cloud of beauty, so far in advance of our 
own crawling tub that only a distant view of the majestic 
creature rewarded my hungry gaze until she sank hull 
down in the northern sea. 

= ,the new Herreshoff cup defender will only sail as 
well! 

The loveliness of the tropical sea under the light of an 
unclouded moon captivated me. Drifting along one 
evening, an hour after a glorious sunset, a vessel still 
smaller than our own hove in sight, and drifted past 
us so closely that the trumpets of the two skippers were 
all unnecessary in their friendly hail. All was quiet on 
our decks, while the two captains conversed, when a 
mischievous sailor on the little craft hailed us: 

“What ship is that?” 

“The Minnie Schiffer,” cried a filibuster, in reply. 

“Where are you from?” 

“New Orleans.” 

“Where are you bound?” 

“Nicaragua.” 

“What are you loaded with?” 

“Wharf rats!” 

“What are you going to do with them?” 

“Feed the Costa Ricans on ’em!” bawled the fili- 
buster, and the faint echo of boisterous laughter floated 
back to us over the moonlit waves, as the little stranger 
drifted onward toward the land of the free, while our 
own happy-go-lucky crowd of filibusters floated on 
toward the strange south land where they were ex- 
pected to fight the soldiers of Costa Rica, which had 
joined forces with the sister republic in defense against 
their common foe. 

And now occurred an event which at first brought 
rejoicing to all on board, but finally came near to being 
the harbinger of a fearful tragedy. 

Among the emigrants were a Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
Forbes, from Council Bluffs, Ia., and to them was born 
on the bosom of the Caribbean Sea a lovely little baby 
girl. All on board were jubilant over the prospect of 
the little schooner’s landing a greater number of pas- 
sengers than she had begun her voyage with. 

The next day begun very pleasant, the filibuster force 
was drawn up in order on the schooner’s deck, each man 
holding a mug, cup, can, glass or other dish’ contain- 
ing a generous ration of whisky; and after the tiny little 
stranger had been carried slowly along the line in the 
arms of a motherly old lady, a Mrs. Tarbox, and each 
man had been allowed a glimpse of a wee nose peeping 
out from the bundle’ of flannels, Col. Jacques proposed 
the health of the tiny creature (who, in accordance with 
the petition of all on board, had already received the 
name of Minnie Schiffer Forbes, in honor of the little 
schooner which carried her), and the toast was drunk 
amid wild enthusiasm. 

This was perhaps pardonable; but now began a carouse 
among some of the line officers of the battalion, a few 
of — proved insubordinate and utterly unfit for com- 
mand. 

As night drew on one of the drunken lieutenants as- 
saulted one of the emigrants, and was soundly drubbed 
for his pains, and another, a captain, picked a quarrel 
with the father of the baby girl, and presuming upon 
his rank began a course of conduct to which no Ameri- 
can could be expected to submit. 

The Colonel’s attention being called to it, and the 
captain proving refractory and insubordinate, he was 
promptly placed under arrest, when some of the men of 
his company, growing belligerent, defying the authority 
of the Colonel and threatening the little band of emi- 
grants with dire vengeance in the growing tumult, the 
emigrants prepared to assist the Colonel if necessary for 
their own safety. 

For a time it looked squally and threatening for the 
safety of the little Colonel, whose French nativity now 
appeared as a target for the prejudices of the turbulent 
crowd, and as he suddenly sprang below I feared for the 
moment that his nerve had deserted him and that the 
more reckless of the mob, led by the drunken officers, 
might inaugurate pandemonium. But a moment later 
the brave fellow appeared with a revolver strapped to 
each side, and in a tone whose quiet firmness was backed 
by an unmistakable boding glance of his big black 
eyes, ordered the crowd forward from the quarter-deck; 
and the excited fellows moved slowly forward, and be- 
yond a few muttered threats of breaking open the hatches, 
securing the muskets and bayonets, and carrying the 
schooner by storm, the tempest subsided, and silence 
and darkness closed down upon the little group. of 
anxious emigrants on the deck of the swarming ship. 

So began the life voyage of the child born upon the 
sea, and if any reader of Forest AND STREAM can in- 
form me concerning the later history of the little one, 
whose whereabouts were unknown to me after the event- 
ful Nicaragua expedition, I shall esteem it a kindness 
indeed if he will do so. 

The amusements in vogue on the crowded schooner 
were many, and as the voyage lengthened and time 
hung heavily on the hands of the restless crowd, various 
expedients were adopted to shorten the long days, and 
among the various ones tried none afforded more merri- 
ment than the attempts at improvisation in delineating 
the history of the schooner and her living cargo, to the 
accompaniment of a rollicking chorus. 

One performer, a sailor named Clark, showed consider- 
able ingenuity in this line, and assisted by a band of 


half a dozen shipmates to bellow a chorus vigorous and 


energetic enough to cover up and atone for any hitch 
in the versification, many merry moments were passed, 
which were as thoroughly enjoyed by the thronging on- 
lookers as by the excited and eager performers. 

A jolly Spanish officer of the battallion attempted it, 
and although quite proficient in speaking English caused 
much uproarious merriment by the oddity of some of 
his blunders, in the occasionally hurried effort to avoid 
being tripped up by the nimble chorus galloping close 
to the heels of his runaway rhyme. 

In the days of the earlier Mississippi River steamers 
some of the negro boatmen exhibited considerable talent 
in this direction. In an attempt to delineate the hard- 
ships of the first spring voyage among a mass of doggerel 
a negro fireman improvised the following verse: 


“De ice am driftin’ down de riber; 
Ho, yah! Ho yah, yah. 

Make de nigger shake an’ shiber, 
Ho, yah! Ho yah, yah. 


Steamboats sinkin’ ebery day, 
Ho, yah! Ho yah, yah. 
Snags an’ sandbars in de way, 
Ho, yah! Ho yah, yah.” 


Finally the shore of the land of our search appeared, 
and as we drifted slowly along down the coast, just 
north of Greytown, the view was beautiful enough to 
atone for much of the discomfort of the long voyage. 

The fleet of fishing canoes sailing out of the distant 
harbor mouth and spreading out over the sea like an 
opening fan—the dark blue of the ocean, bordered by 
a sharply defined line of green, the shoal water near the 
beach—the chalkline of white breakers at the edge of the 
narrow belt of yellow sand, beyond which rose the heavy 
dense forest, the green of whose strange vegetation was 
occasionally relieved by gorgeous flowers—the low level 
belt of forest extending inland to the base of the line 
of mountains blue with distance, and with one volcano 
smoking plainly in view not many miles inland—all con- 
tributed to the loveliness of a scene unexcelled and un- 
forgotten. 

Entering the harbor, the schooner was anchored near 
the southern shore, near Point Arenas. : 

Stirring news awaited us. The campaign of the fili- 
buster army, which when we left New Orleans was re- 
ported crowned with an almost complete success, was 
now raging fiercely in the interior, and had grown to 
proportions which forbid positively the taking of women 
and children beyond the coast; and the only course now 
open to the disappointed colonists appeared to be to 
land at Greytown and await the course of events. 

The alliance’ of Costa Rica, whose troops had come to 
the aid of those of Nicaragua, had rendered the task of 
subjugating the little state an almost impossible one; 
and the fever which marched with the invading army 
proved more formidable still. j 

The British Government having established a protec- 
torate over the territory of the Mosquito Indians, a nar- 
row strip of country along the Atlantic Coast from Grey- 
town northward to and beyond Bluefields, sixty miles 
distant, and watching with jealous and unfriendly eyes 
all movements of the filibusters from the United States, 
the little band of armed invaders on the deck of the 
Minnie Schiffer were kept closely in hand by the vig- 
ilant French colonel, and hurriedly transferred toa small 
light-draft river steamer, which lay awaiting their com- 
ing, and started on the journey up the San Juan River 
to the interior to the assistance of their companions in 
arms under Walker. 

We had learned to like many of the motley crowd, 
who, under a rough exterior, carried the metal of sterling 
manhood, and the French soldier of fortune who com- 
manded them—and who shortly afterward was killed in 
action—had merited the respect of all on board, _ 

We bade them good-by with regret, and landing in the 
quaint old town of Greytown awaited the’ course of 
events. 

My father rented a house on the shore of the lagoon 
in rear of the town, and as no favorable news came from 
the interior, and as the little band of discouraged emi- 
grants gradually broke up, some dying of the diseases 
of the unhealthy coast, some pushing on to California 
via the Isthmus of Panama, he planned to engage in 
some remunerative enterprise while awaiting the turn of 
the tide of war. ; : 

And now came my first adventure with the alligators. 
The lagoon swarmed with them, some of which were o1 
monstrous size. , ; : 7 

I had brought the little muzzle-loading rifle with which 
I had killed deer on the prairies of western Iowa, and as 
we came through St. Louis, Mo., my father had bought 
me a Mississippi yager rifle, which threw a 140z. round 
ball, and proved quite an effective weapon. __ ; 

Several shots at the heads of swimming alligators with 
the little rifle had proved that it was too light a weapon, 
and when one morning my father called to me that an al- 
ligator of most unusual size was coming along near the 
shore, I took the yager and ran down to the shore under 
cover of a clump of bushes, and, dropping on one knee, I 
cocked the rifle and awaited the coming of the giant 
saurian, ‘ : 

All unsuspicious of danger, and swimming with head 
half exposed above the water, he passed slowly along un- 
til opposite me, at about 4oyds. distance. 

Aiming carefully at a point near the lower line of the ex- 
posed portion of his skull, I fired, and the roar of the 
rifle was followed by a geyser-like eruption of the quiet 
water of the lagoon, followed by a shout of exultation 
from my father, who stood watching the result of the shot. 
I never saw an alligator make such a commotion; but 
the shot didn’t do him a bit of good, and apparently no 
fatal harm, for, disappearing for a few moments, the 
great head rose again to view further out from shore, and 
the brute swam away as though unharmed. How he could 
sustain such a shock was a puzzler. To be sure, they 
grow to enormous size in tropical waters, and we were 
credibly informed that the bed of one where he had been 
jumped from his lair in the mud of the lagoon showed 
2ift. from nose to tail. I grew discouraged for a time, as 
their armor seemed too heavy for my guns. 

In the harbor of Greytown lay the British frigate Eury- 
dice, of twenty-six guns, which had been stationed there 
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for some time; and one fine morning the United States 
frigate Susquehanna, of fifteen guns, ran into the harber 
and gladdened us all with a glimpse of tlie old flag. 

On board was Commodore Paulding, and the sight of 
the old gentleman coming ashore in his twenty-oared 
barge, the perfect movement of the oarsmen contrasting 
so sharply with the careless action of the British sailors 
on the Eurydice (the discipline on board of which had 
evidently grown lax during her long stay in the harbor), 
was a sight to make a boy’s bosom swell to the peril of 
his jacket buttons. 

While the Susquehanna lay in the harbor my brother 
and I were one day fishing in the harbor, and a storm 
which threatened a thorough soaking coming suddenly 
up, we ran alongside the Eurydice, laying near by, and as 
politely as we knew how asked permission to come aboard 
during the coming storm. 

“Keep off!” was the gruff response. 

Still hoping to escape the storm, we pulled for the Sus- 
quehanna, lying at quite a distance, but much nearer than 
the shore, 

Reaching her side just as the first drops of rain came 
pattering down, we quickly fastened the boat to the steps 
lowered abaft of one of her side wheels and ran up to 
the top, meeting the sentry at the deck. 

“What is wanted, boys?” said he. 

“Please, sir, can we come under the awning while it 
rains?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, stepping aside, and we stepped 
upon the deck of the first American man-of-war we had 
ever seen, w rsa 

The formidable appearance of the great guns, the ball- 
piled pyramid behind each, and the armed sentries pacing 
back and forth on her deck impressed us strangely. 

On the quarter-deck stood a group of officers in all the 
magnificence of gold-laced uniforms, and among them 
stood a fine-looking, elderly gentleman, who proved to 
be Commodore Paulding, who, walking forward, greeted 
us kindly, inquiring if we were Americans, when we told 
him the story of our coming to Nicaragua. 

“Boys,” said the Commodore, “tell your father for me 
that he would better go back again to the United States 
and stay under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes.” 

After a very pleasant chat with the kindly old gentle- 
man, and after witnessing the distribution of the whisky 
ration on board (which was dipped from an open barrel 
in a small cup and passed to each man at the calling of his 
name), the storm having spent itself, we returned to 
town, much pleased with our visit to the battle ship of the 
dear native land, and with the kindness of the courtly old 
Commodore. Orin BELKNAP, 

Vatiey, Washington, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Pioneer Days.—VI. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, 


It chanced on the next day, what they accounted a great 
piece of good luck came to our pioneers. They were out 
upon the bay to see if their late visitors were lingering 
about the shores, when their eyes were attracted to a 
strange object adrift on the waters that were roughened 
by a stiff northwest wind. 

“It’s an almighty big turtle!” Kenelm declared, as some- 
thing very like a rounded back wallowed in a trough. 

“It looks more like a buoy that’s gone adrift, for it shows 
red paint,” Josiah said, as the object was tossed on the 
crest of a wave, “only it don’t ride high enough.” 

“Wal, you’ve got it nigher ’n I did,” the other said after 
close inspection, “for it’s a cask, sure as you live. Lord 
send it is some sort o’ sperits, for the Injuns hes drained 
us as dry as a paowder horn.” 

The wish was granted, for it proved to be a ten-gallon 
keg of brandy, perhaps a part of the stores or cargo of 
some French craft sunk off Le Rocher Fendu, and just 
now set afloat again by the breaking up of the wreck. At 
any rate it was, of fine quality, ripe and mellow with 
age. 

“That’s good enough for the Commandant of Carrillon,” 
said Josiah. 

“Too good for Montcalm,” Kenelm Dalyrymple swore, 
for he had memories of Ft. William Henry. 

They made a secret hiding place for their treasure in a 
hollow stump, for it was too precious liquor to be guzzled 
by their ever-thirsty Waubanakee friends. 

Not many days later Josiah was fashioning a huge mor- 
tar out of an oak stump close by the end of the house by 
alternate burning and gouging. This was for a plumping 
mill, that, when complete, consisted of the mortar, a heavy 
pestie slung at the end of a spring pole, the butt of which 
was fastened in the logs of the house, and all with a view 
to the coming corn crop. As he chipped away the wood or 
rekindled the fire and wet the edge of the slowly-shaping 
mortar to keep it from burning, his ear caught the sound 
of footsteps of some large quadruped approaching along 
the footpath which ran inland to meet the thoroughfare 
that linked the scattered settlements together from Ben- 
nington to the Winooski. Wondering what visitor could 
now be coming, for he knew no deer or moose would ap- 
proach so unhesitatingly, nor Broad and Bright browsing 
the undergrowth and cropping the scant woods herbage, 
advance so regularly and rapidly. 

He wondered no less when he saw a horseman emerge 
from the woods, a man of gigantic stature whose figure 
and carriage at once struck him as familiar. But when 
the traveler called out: 

“Ho! thou dweller in the wilderness, hast thou no wel- 
come for the stranger within thy gates?” the voice and the 
quaint phraseology left him no- longer in doubt, and he 
hastened forward to give him greeting. 

“Why, if it hain’t Colonel Ethan Allen, for all of this 
livin’ world. An’ haow be ye, sir? By the Lord Harry, 
if I hain’t glad tu see ye: and so’ll my pardner be. He’s 
aout on the creek fishin’ for aour dinner! "Light an’ come 
in, whilst I ta’ keer o’ your hoss.” 

Kenelm had an-inborn and cultivated distaste for every- 
thing that bore the name of work, yet in the free life of a 
hunter, trapper and fisher, would endure far more ex- 
posure, privation, and greater strain of muscle and never 
complain, than any regular employment entailed.. A hail 
brought him in from his steady trolling up and down the 
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channel, bringing with him the result of his two hours’ 


. fishing, a great wide-backed, thick-fleshed pike. 


“Why, the Lord bless us, if it hain’t Colonel Allen, an’ 
you du us praoud if it hain’t gittin’ lost brings you here, 
an’ if you be lost, why, it’s aour good luck,” he cried, as he 
recognized the distinguished visitor and inwardly thanked 
fortune for the means of entertainment which the lake had 
so timely provided. 

In those days not to have liquor in the house for the 
entertainment of a guest was thought to be more dis- 
graceful than to be without bread, and the hosts were 
truly grateful that they had this to offer their visitor, who 
having tasted it, needed no pressimg. 

“Heaven be praised for preserving such good liquor 
from unworthy lips and undue dilution with water, and 
sending it for the refreshment of honest men,” he fer- 
vently said, as he smacked his lips over a second glass. 
“I shall be tempted to tarry long where the waters bring 
such bountiful fare to your door. I doubt if the ravens 
furnished Elijah such fish and such fine liquor.” 

“You’r’ more’n welcome to ’bide as long as you please, 
Colonel,” said Kenelm. “But what beats me is haow ye 
come tu find us if ye wanted tu, or why ye wanted tu.” 

“I want to know every true man in the Grants, and see 
a way provided for his protection against the Yorkers. 
It is a wonder they have let you alone so long.” 

“Oh, but we’ve hed ’em!” said Kenelm, and he and 
Josiah told of their late encounter, to Allen’s great de- 
light, especially as to the Indians being palmed off on the 
surveyor’s party as Green Mountain Boys. He instructed 
them to notify Pangburn if they were again molested, and 
assured them of protection, and that they must be ready 
to give like aid to others. But he told Josiah that he 
doubted whether his title was good, for he believed 
Capron to be a knave. 

“However, I’ve a pretty good understanding with the 
old Quaker surveyor, Benjamin Ferris, and I think he 
can make things easy for you with Delaplaine, for he is a 
Quaker, too, and they stick together like—well—like Green 
Mountain Boys.” 

He spent the remainder of the day with them, and 
helped make half the night jovial, at which he was an 
exceedingly good hand, having no end of stories to tell 
and great capacity for strong drink. When he left them 
next morning his fast friends for life, his head was the 
clearest of the three, though the one glass that furnished 
the board had gone fullest and oftenest to his lips. 

It was a hot, hazy August day; the sun was a fiery, 
rayless ball in the brassy sky; some ripened water-maples 
in the marsh were blazing like steadfast flames in the still 
air. A gray heron sagged on slow pinions in briefest 
flight to a more promising shallow where the minnows 
snapped lazily at flies resting on the rims of lilypads or 
darted away in sudden fright as an evil-looking gar pike 
swam into their retreat. A pike broke the glassy surface 
of the channel with a slow swirl of miniature whirlpools 
boring the water in the widening arch of wavelets that 
subsided in the rustling sedges and shook the blue spikes 
of pickerel weed. A brood of well-grown, full-fledged 
wood ducks flashed past, exultant in the new power of 
flight, racing with their quivering reflections. High above 
the cedar-crested cliff an eagle soared on noiseless wings, 
surveying his silent realm of wood and waters. 

In the ‘midst of the hot stagnation of air, Kenelm and 
Josiah moved languidly on the shorn marsh, gathering 
the rustling cocks of wild hay into stilted stacks that 
looked like exaggerations of the muskrat houses which 
were already built along the outer border of the marsh. 
Far up the creek there was an approaching clank and 
splash of oars, and presently a scow appeared, manned by 
a full crew, two of whom were in the garb of Quakers, 
and one was at once recognized as their old chance 
acquaintance, the surveyor, the other a stranger of portly 
figure and benign countenance. When they met he was 
introduced as Nicholas Delaplaine. They were shown the 
canal-like approach to the shore and landing, and all went 
up to the house. 

“T’d like to see thy deed,” Delaplaine said to Josiah, who 
was growing sick at heart with a presentiment of trouble. 
“I’m afeard thee’s been played a scurvy trick, for I never 
sold this to any one.” Then he carefully’examined the 
deed and pronounced it a fraud, as he could easily prove. 
“Thee’s got about five acres cleared, and a good house 
and fine crops growing. It’s too bad, but I don’t want to 
be hard on thee for what isn’t thy fault, except in lack of 
caution.” 

After some consideration he continued: “I’m going 
to propose to thee to give thee fifty pounds for what thee 
has done, or thee may give me fifty and keep the place, I 
giving thee a warrantee deed of it.” 

“That’s fair, an’ I’m obleeged tu ye, Mr. Delaplaine,” 
said Josiah; “but I want you tu wait on me a month afore 
I give you an answer. I want time to go tu Connecticut an’ 
back afore I can tell which I'll do.” 

“That thee may have and welcome, or longer if thee 
wishes,” said Nicholas. 

Dinner was got for the party, after which they re- 
turned to the falls, Josiah going with them, after making 
hasty preparation for his long journey. Long and weary 
it was, with a bitter reward, for his faithless sweetheart 
was married and gone, so that he had not even the poor 
satisfaction of upbraiding her for breaking her troth. 

One September evening near the expiration of the 
month he made his appearance at the cabin, travel-worn 
and heartsick, all his hopes shattéred, and leaving him 
with no desire to keep his pitch. 

“T thought she was sparked tu stay,” he said wearily, 
throwing himself upon the blankets, “but she jilted me. 
and of all the men in the world, you can’t guess for who!” 

“No,” said Kenelm. . 

“For that d—— scoundrel Capron!” said Josiah. “Let 
the pitch go; I don’t care for it no more. Women is 
just as you said they was, Kenelm. The devil take ’em 
all but my mother !” . 


The Hoot of the Owl. 


Many of your correspondents speak of the hooting of 
the big owl as a nightly occurrence. My own observation 
is that their note is the warning of a thaw in the winter 
or a storm at other times. When using the log sled I al- 
ways dreaded to hear them call, for it meant slush and 
soft snow—always unwelcome to the logger. 


Prive Tree. 


[Jury 8, 1890. 
Neighbors.—Ill.* 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The acquaintance of Jim and his neighbor had made 
such progress that formality ceased and invitations to 
call were unnecessary. There was even talk of putting 
a gate in the back’ fence. This was suggested by the 
women, who thought it would be so much nicer than 
having to go around the front way every time one 
wanted to “run over for just a minute.” Jim winked 
knowingly at his neighbor, as if to say that a woman’s 
back hair was not always in condition for public exhibi- 
tion, and it is so inconvenient, you know, to have to 
“tidy up a bit” to go out front, as a woman always does 
when she goes to the butcher’s wagon; and a back gate 
would save that trouble when one wanted to ‘take the 
other a sample of her latest creation in jams or jellies. 
And the men, too, found it inconvenient to climb over, 
which a woman could not do with any sort of grace, so 
it was agreed all around that a back gate would be a 
handy thing to have. 

Jim had settled himself into a comfortable position, and 
was adjusting his glasses for a quiet perusal of Forest 
AND STREAM. His wife was rummaging in her work- 
basket for her thimble, and the prospect seemed good 
for a quiet evening together, when a gentle tap on the 
side door was followed by its opening, and the neighbor’s 
wife walked in with a rippling little laugh preceding her 
““My! how cozy you look! My man is doing something 
to his shooting fixings, loading bullets, I guess, and he 
wanted me to ask you to go over and spend the evening 
with him,” and, as if that settled it, she sat down and 
began undoing a bundle of fancy-work, a warning to 
Jim that if he did not go his reading would be made 
miserable by feminine gossip of frills and furbelows, 
which former experience had taught him to avoid, and 
when his wife held up a half-finished piece of feminine 
finery and began to talk of insertions and box pleats he 
laid down his paper and made his escape. 

His knock on the door was answered by the expected 
“Come in,” and he found his neighbor, coatless and 
collarless, emerging from the door of a room adjoining 
the one he entered. 

“Come in here,” commanded the neighbor, and Jim 
followed him into his snuggery. As he seated himself 
in a low-cushioned chair that seemed to fit every curve 
of his body he partly faced an open-grate mantel, now 
cold, but suggestive of winter comfort, overtopped by an 
autumnal picture of a hunter, which on closer examina- 
tion proved to his host, seated on a log beside an old 
woods road, examining a grouse he had just shot, while 
a lolling, wise-faced dog lay looking on with evident 
satisfaction. Occupying one side of the room was a large 
case of mounted specimens of various game birds, hawks 
and owls, and beside it a cabinet of relics and curios. 
On the opposite side a glass case contained odds and 
ends of a sportsman’s outfit, while all around the walls 
were hung with pictures, mostly of hunting scenes and 
landscapes. In the center of the room stood a large table 
covered with magazines, books and a.smoker’s set. “I 
am glad you came,” said the neighbor. “I wanted com- 
pany. How do you like my den?” 

“You have a pleasant retreat. I especially admire that 
picture.” 

“It is from real life, and is a story in itself. The old 
road leads to a small lake that affords picturesque 
scenery and fair fishing. A camera enthusiast accom- 
panied me one day for the purpose of making some pic- 
tures of the lake. On the way I shot a grouse, and 
when the dog retrieved it I was so struck with the beauty 
of its plumage that I sat down to examine it, which 
suggested the picture. I had a painting made from the 
photograph, and it is a pleasant reminder of one of the 
incidents in my experience.” 

“The camera is a happy means of retaining scenes 
that might be forgotten. If some one would invent as 
convenient a way of regaining lost opportunities his name 
would go down to posterity as a pubke benefactor,” 
said Jim, 

“Your idea is ingenious at least, and reminds me of 
an old hunter who had lain impatiently watching a 
flight of wild geese in the hope that some would fly 
low enough for a shot. When his patience was exhausted 


_he arose and cried, ‘Gol darn it, if I had a balloon I'd 


,” 


fetch ’em. 

“Well,” said Jim, “shooting from a balloon or a fly- 
ing machine may not seem more marvelous to future 
generations than hammerless and pump guns would 
have been to our forefathers. The demand for more 
rapid means of extermination is always on the increase, 
and few men nowadays would be content to return to 
muzzle-loading days, when game had a more even chance 
against its pursuers.” : 

“T for one cannot look back to those days without a 
feeling of regret that they are past. The younger men 
of to-day cannot appreciate it, for the breechloader came 
before their time; but I do not believe that any old- 
timer whose experience began with the muzzleloader 
can look upon his new acquisitions with the same de- 
gree of pleasure that he did his first tools. Then his 
outfit was harder to get, and the manner of preparation 
for its use gave him more time to think. His success 
was greater because he was more careful, and when 
he went hunting he was not so mechanical nor business- 
like. Look here!” He went to a cldset and got out a 
handsome double-barreled muzzleloader. “That is my 
old friend; I used it for years before the breechloader 
became popular, and considerably since. I might use it 
to-day if I were not afraid of being ridiculed. It is a 
genuine Joe Manton, and cost nearly twice as much as 
my best hammerless. I give it as much care as I do my 
best guns, and think more of it. To me it is like a book 
filled with chapters of my happiest days afield, and I 
read better stories from it than are told to-day. It has 
outlived a dozen dogs, and will outlive me. And here 
is the old game bag, stained and frayed. I might find a 
few feathers in it from birds that were killed nearly half 
a lifetime ago, and they repeat the old, old story. I have 
the shot pouch and powder flask that belong to the outfit. 
Sometimes when alone I put them on and wish the days 
were back when they were in fashion.” 


* Being a continuation of “Making Acquaintance,” in our issue 
of June 24, and “The Man Who Visits Spiker,” issue July 3, 
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“I can’t make even a fair guess what kind of tools 
the young man of to-day will have when he is as old 
as we are,” said Jim. “Perhaps he will look back to 
this time with the same feelings that we look back to 


our youth, and will wish for a return of the good old © 


hammerless days, and so the world goes along. As we 
grow older we do not see things in the same way that 
we used to. Sportsmen, more than any other class, 
seem to delight in calling back their earlier days, and 
I think their frequent communion with nature, which 
never changes, is responsible for this. It is a constant 
reminder of days when strife and responsibility were un- 
unknown, when the morrow was looked forward to as 
« continuation of the joys of the present, Recall your 
boyhood days when the fields seem to have been greener, 
the sun shone brighter and your bread and,butter tasted 
better than anything you get now. Does the boy of 
to-day experience the same feeling? I don’t know, but 
I cannot believe he does. I like to think of the old 
home when I was a boy;-the bright fields and the dark 
woods that bordered them; the big barn and the old 
wagon house, even the woodshed, with recollection of 
irksome tasks and occasional interviews with pa. Days 
when a little labor went a great way, and nothing de- 
pended upon it but the punishment if it was not per- 
formed; when I never became tired nor cared for ap- 
pearance; when I was proud of my stonebruise or walked 
on my heel with a stubbed toe; when my supper con- 
sisted of a bowl of bread and milk, and I went to bed 
under the shingle roof and was asleep before I fairly 
touched the pillow. The city boy grows to manhood 
without knowledge of these things. He learns to shoot 
because he looks upon it as a fad; he becomes enthused, 
then a sportsman and a better man.” ; 

“We can’t be boys again,” said the neighbor, “but 
we can indulge in a boy’s pastime. 
to a day’s fishing?” * 

“Tt’s a capital thought. Where would you go? 

“We can’t go far in a day, but we might hunt up a 
quiet nook somewhere down river where we can spend 
the day in loafing around and develop‘an appetite at 
least.” : 

“Then let’s take the women along and make a picnic 
of it,” said Jim, as the door opened and he heard the 
rustle of a dress in the next room. . 

“That’s a better thought yet; we'll do it.” ; 

“What’s this about the women?” asked the neighbor’s 
wife, entering the room. : se 

“Oh, nothing; only we’re going to take you fishing, 
said the neighbor. ; 

“And have you consulted them yet?” she asked; but 
there was a gleam of pleasure in her eyes that assured 
the men there would be no trouble to gain consent, and 
Jim departed to make known the plan to his wife. 


PittspurG, Pa., June 27. 





Memories of the Connecticut Valley. 


Emporia, Kan., June.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While you of the Eastland have been burning up with heat 
and drouth, Kansas has been blessed with a week of 
abundant showers, and so the prairies with their wealth of 
future harvests are beautiful to look upon. But a rainy 
day here is something to be dreaded. There is little of the 
lushness and sweetness of such a day in New England, 
but a time of stickiness, nastiness and mud beyond com- 
pare; and so instead of going a-fishing as one should, even 
if they cannot catch anything but mud cats and turtles, I 
have been moping about the house enjoying your corre- 
spondent who signs himself with two stars (I wish he 
would not be quite so modest, but give his name). 

His trip to the Running Gutter Brook in Hatfield, 
Mass., has set me to thinking of the many days so pleasant 
to look back upon I have spent along that brook, and 
about the old mill pond of which he also speaks. It was 
my boyhood playground, and though I have since wan- 
dered over a good bit of our broad land, yet I have never 
found its equal, nor do I think it is all because we are apt 
to hold the things of our childhood so dear as we look 
back upon them. For with several thousand acres of 
woodland almost unbroken, save by the old wood roads ; 
with the hills rising as abrupt as New England granite can 
make them; with sweet cold springs of water and several 
brooks made up from these springs, clear and beautiful 
as only the brooks that the trout love can be; and formerly 
with several ponds that have since, by the breaking of the 
dams, gone out—it is altogether a bit of the Adirondacks 
in miniature. And it is only twenty miles from Spring- 
field. Some time it will be appreciated ; and though a tres- 
pass notice and a wire fence take away the wilderness and 
freedom from the woods, yet this is coming to be the only 
way to keep the wild creatures with us; and, so I hope the 
day will come when the deer and even the moose will feed 
in what was once their pasture ground, even if it shall be 
behind the woven wire. | : : 

Men are still living who have seen wild turkeys in these 
woods. It is too far north for quail to succeed without 
ispecial care—for they are found but little north of Mts. 
Tom and Holyoke. But in my boyhood days I have 
flushed in two hours over twenty ruffed grouse within a 
mile of the house. The snipe and woodcock loved the 
damp places; the wild ducks well knew the shallow feed- 
ing places of the ponds; the wild pigeons loved the grand 
old pines that then stood like the monarchs they were on 
these lands. Foxes were plenty enough for the good of 
the other game, with an occasional wildcat to keep them 
company. In the winter occasionally the track of an 
otter was seen where he had dragged himself from one 
brook to another ; and in the spring on the slush ice of the 
pond there were ustially two, side by side, dragging them- 
selves for a distance, then in their haste springing forward 

«a number of feet, and so passing on up to their summer 
quarters. The big Northern hare and his smaller cousin, 
the cottontail, afforded their full share of sport; and the 
gray, red and chipmunk squirrels abounded. For rarities 


an occasional great blue heron was seen. A pair of big fish . 


les nested yearly in a pine on mountain side. Rarely a 
bald eagle would visit us; and the great Northern owl 
each winter told us when a thaw was coming; and on one 
occasion one stayed all night for my delectation undis- 
turbed, I am glad to say, armas then, boy-like, I wished 
for a rifle to shoot him with. I know not how much of all 


What do you say’ 











this wealth of wild life is left now. The grand old forests 
are gone; for—and I regret to say it—my hands helped in 
their destruction; but the second growth is there. The 
rocks and hills.are indestructible. The springs still boil 
up. The brooks still add of their fullness to the Con- 
necticut. The arbutus, the Indian pipe and the lady slip- 
per can be found by those who love them. The winter- 
green, checkerberry and all the running vines still make 
the woods beautiful. With care and protection much of 
the wild life could be restored and other wildness and 
beauty added. 

But to come back to your correspondent, for while by 
this time I did not suppose there was a fair sized trout 
left in the brook, yet I trust that the big one of which he 
spoke, increased in length and girth by two years of good 
feeding, was waiting for his especial benefit. I trust the 
black flies all had business elsewhere. I trust the mos- 
quitoes were so gorged with the blood of other fishermen 
that day that they were content to let him pass undis- 
turbed; that he stirred up no hornets’ nest; that the 
ruffed grouse with an apparently broken wing led him a 
chase only to leave him with the rush and roar of wing so 
pleasant to hear; that he got very thirsty and waited until 
he reached the Williamsburg road, and then at the little 
ford between the woods and bridge, where the water purls 
over the white pebbles, he lay down and drank and drank 
and drank; that then he went on over to the west branch 
toward where it comes down from the mountain, and 
found the place where the brook comes rushing over the 
ledge into the saucer-shaped pool, and after whirling 
around a few times hurries on again; and then “with good 
digestion waiting on appetite’ he sat down and ate his 
luncheon, while the robins and blackbirds and pines sang 
to him their sweetest music, and though too late for 
arbutus and too early for buttercups, yet some sweet first 
wild rose of summer welcomed him with its half-opened 
blossom. And then picking up a goodly fish here and 
there he found his way down to the Hubbard’s mill pond 
dam—now I suppose only a ruin; and so to the pond of 
the sawmill; then leaving the Cowles Meadow Brook for 
another day, went home. All this and all the other good 
that that delectable land could give him—if he is a good 
fisherman and true—I trust were his that day. 

I would like to give him or some one else a hint in re- 
gard to some big trout. If the mill dam is the same as it 
was, go down under the hill and you will find a pool of 
water that is partly under the planks of the sluiceway. 
Under those plank is—or was—the hiding place of trout 
that will weigh from 2 to 4lbs. I knew they were there, as 
several that weighed like that were speared there (I had 
no hand in the business). But I never could get one, as I 
used only worms in my fishing, and as they had abundance 
of minnows and such feed, they were never hungry for 
anything I could offer. Perhaps they could be tempted 
with a fly. 

But what memories the mention of that old pond bring 
up. Of my chosen friend among my schoolmates—drowned 
at the age of twenty-seven years in the Old Bed at the foot 
of Mt. Tom in sight of his home. Of the big brother 
dearer than any one else on earth, who taught me to fish 
and to draw the chickadees to feed from my hand of a 
winter’s day, when working in the timber; and to find 
the earliest arbutus in the spring—but long since cut down 


in the strength of his manhood. Of still older brothers, on’ 


whose grave for many years has been laid the flowers 
that mark the soldier’s last resting place; and of many 
others not so dear but of pleasant memory. I have felt 
the tug of the fighting bass and rushing trout, and even 
wet a line in the Sound off Fisher’s Island; but for pure 
fun o’ fishing, give me back my boyhood, a rainy day, 
those old companions, and the pond with its store of 
shiners, sunfish (or “punkin seeds,” as we called them), 
its bullheads, eels and above all its pickerel. And so far 
as fishing is concerned, the world may wag its way, but I 
will stay by the old pond. 

There was a long row of boys in the home; but the 
mother—although, as I afterward found out, while worry- 
ing about us as only mothers do—coming of the old 
pioneer stock, and so knowing the restless blood that run 
in our veins, when the rainy day came, and with it the 
request that we might go fishing, seldom said no; and so 
the tribe, barefoot but dressed in warm woolen clothing, 
with long pine poles and lines to match, and a big box of 
worms for bait for the lesser fish, would start off; and 
stopping to pick up some frogs for pickerel bait as we went 
along, we would reach the pond. Across one branch of 
it was a causeway for the road for the log teams. On 
each side of this the water was deep and black; and here 
most of the fishing was done. But along the edges of the 
pond were a few places where the pickerel grass grew; 
and so putting on a coarse hook and baiting with frog, the 
lure would be sent out along the edge of the grass and 
“skittered” along the surface of the water. Three times 
was the rule to go over each place, and then if there was 
no response to move on. But often the V-shaped ripple 
would tell of the coming of the fish; then a glimpse of the 
white, up-turned belly as the bait was taken; a moment 
of intense suspense would follow; then the sharp jerk, 
and the fish would be flopping on the bank and a proud, 
happy boy would cut a forked stick and string his prize. 
Can anything now give such pure unalloyed delight as 
were such moments? 

When we had gone over the pickerel water, we would 
change to a smaller hook, wind a bit of lead hammered 
thin around the line for sinker, put on a cork for float and 
a worm for bait, and go to still-fishing. The rain drops 
would gently make little circles and bubbles on the surface 
of the quiet pond, and just as gently wet us to the skin; 
and the road would change to mud and stickiness; but we 
were fishing, and so cared for none of _ these 
things. How eagerly we would watch those float- 
ing bits of cork until the bite came, and then 
with what fierce joy the struggling captive would 
be sent out on to the land; and what bitter disappoint- 
ment followed when, as sometimes happened (and .they 
were always big ones), a fish was sent into the water on 
the other side of the causeway. But the moments and 
hours would slip by all too-fast; and wet and hungry we 
would go to home and supper. But whether successful 
or not, it was never to fault-finding nor even to be made 
fun of; for if unsuccessful the mother would only say, 
“Well, you have had your walk anyway,” and I realize 
now how much that meant. After my big brother left 
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home, with what joyful anticipation I would look forward 
to his occasional return. The memory of one Fourth of 
July comes as I write. On the pond there was a raft made 
of slabs from the sawlogs, big enough and solid enough 
for an army pontoon. We took this and poled it about 
next the shores of the pond to places inaccessible from 
land, and I watched him as he pulled in the great pickerel. 
What cared I for oration, picnic, election cake or lemon- 
ade? I was with my brother, and a-fishing—and that was 
enough. But now I must walk alone, and the way has 
been darkened always since his death. 





Pine TRée. 





Changing Ways. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have just been reading the last number of 
Forest AND STREAM by the waning twilight, smoking my 
first pipe, which has also waned and needs refilling. 

Settling down in my easy chair, my mind wanders 
back to my boyhood days, when I was wont to look at 
my father’s two good old guns resting on the rack, made 
of two pairs of branching buck horns, trophies of his 
shooting days, and wonder if the day would ever come 
when I would become the proud possessor of a gun 
all my own. 

Boys in those days never were given watches and 
guns when barely in their teens, as now. I see young 
gentlemen of twelve and fourteen togged out with double 
barrels, cartridge belts and all the paraphernalia of old 
sportsmen; nor did boys have an allowance of pocket 
money to an amount we boys never dreamed of possess- 
ing. 

It was the height of our ambition to be able to scratch 
together enough to make sure of sufficient for entrance 
money by selling melons and gingerbread on “General 
Training Day” (the annual militia muster) to gain ad- 
mittance to the circus, that came through our village 
periodically. 

What old boy does not remember “June Titus and 
Angevine’s” grand circus and menagerie, that made its 
annual rounds of the country, and to which we boys 
looked forward as the great event of the year? And 
when the advance agent came to town and posted up 
those famous displays of wonderful horses and ferocious 
lions and: tigers chasing fleeing Africans (one in the 
tiger’s mouth who was unfortunate in being a poor 
sprinter, and was being taken in and done for), how we 
spent hours in staring at these illustrations, with open- 
mouthed wonder, and on going to bed dreamed of being 
tossed by huge elephants and chewed up by roaring 
lions and tigers until in our efforts to escape we found 
ourselves on the floor, arousing the household by an 
unearthly yell. There is none of that sort of thing for 
the boys of these days. They are all too precocious. Even 
the Santa Claus legend don’t go any more. I asked a ma- 
ture young gentlman of six the day before last Christmas 
if he was going to hang up his stocking, whereupon his 
nose turnéd up with scorn, he replying, “Oh,that old gag 
don’t go. How is Santa Claus to come down a narrow 
chimney flue with that pack on his back? Besides, there’s 
no such fellow as Santa Claus, anyhow. That yarn 
will do for kids and babies, but it don’t fool me.” 

Here was this precocious youth of six already biasé,and 
prepared to argue the case with his grandfather, and 
refute all the delightful legends of our childhood. 1 
once fell in with a book called “The Myths of the Middle 
Ages,” wherein the author proceeds to utterly demolish 
the story of William Tell, Pope Joan, ete. He proves 
that the story of William Tell is claimed by every 
country on the face of the globe; that Pope Joan was 
not a woman—in fact never existed; and so he goes on 
to knock spots out of the whole category of those won- 
derful charactets in which we believed, as true as Gospel, 
Now, what should be done with such an iconoclast? It 
would give me great pleasure to knock him on the head 
2 — Thus to utterly destroy the beliefs of our child- 
100d, 

I have wandered off from what 'I had in my mind to 
say when I commenced—the reflections that were run- 
ning through it after reading the Forest AND STREAM. 

I was going to ask what there is in the general make- 
up of a man that develops a passion in him to destroy 
life wantonly often, and call it sport, the disposition to 
kill something. Do we ever stop to ask ourselves what 
sporting really is? Is it not cruetly? Do we inherit 
this passion from our savage ancestors? A man goes 
out and shoots birds and animals, and returns in great 
glee if successful. Does he give a thought to the 
wounded game that drags itself off to die in agony? 
There is a sad side to the business, one the sportsman 
does not see. If thought was given to the poor wounded 
birds and the suffering he has given, would it not detract 
greatly from his pleasure? For the true sportsman is 
humane and naturally merciful, but he doesn’t stop to 
think of the misery and suffering he inflicts when he 
wounds an escaping bird that falls in the bush to die a 
lingering death. 

I have been thinking a good deal over this question, 
superinduced by reading the stories in the ForEsT AND 
STREAM of the killing of deer, birds and other game re- 
lated with so much glee and satisfaction. Some people 
will say that all were created for man’s uses. How. do 
we know that? I grant you that possibly for his neces- 
sities, for food; but how many sportsmen who go after 
birds and beasts are impelled to do so by necessity? No; 
it is that wanton passion to kill something. - If they only 
confined themselves to animals that are enemies to man 
they are to be applauded, but such are scarce. 

I find that this aversion to killing is growing as I 
get older, and the sportsman’s interest assumes a milder 
form. I go out less, and when I do I avoid the risk of 
wounding my game. If I'am not sure of it I do not 
shoot. : 

On one occasion I came across a wounded deer slowly 
dying. As I approached, it turned its large mournful 
eyes upon me with an expression of mute agony, which 
said plainly, “What have I done to deserve this cruel 
deed?” Those reproachful eyes haunted me for days, and 
I have never pulled a trigger on a deer since, and I 
have had them nearly run over me. . 

_ As evidence that I am not alone in my views, I met 
in the street a few days since an acquaintance who is 
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accounted one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen on the 
coast, and said, “Well, how about shooting; been doing 
any lately?” ‘No; the fact is,” said he, “I am beginning 
to think as I grow older that shooting after all is a 
cruel thing, and I am conscious of a growing repug- 
nance to taking life.” I was surprised to hear such 
sentiments froin the last man of my acquaintance whom I 
suspected of such views. 

As I say, I find myself taking less and less interest in 
shooting, and the dust of many moons rests upon my 
guns on their racks; but I have abated naught in my 
enthusiasm for fishing—somewhat inconsistent, no doubt. 

. There is a distinction, if not a difference; and I satisfy 
my conscience by adopting the views of scientists, who 
assert that fish are not sensible to pain as are birds and 
animals, the proof of this being the fact that after being 
hooked and escaping, they will bite again. Take, for 
instance, the shark, who, after being hauled on deck and 
having been ripped open and thrown overboard, will 
follow the bait again with his entrails trailing behind. 
All sailors will corroborate this assertion. Besides, the 
true sportsman always kills his fish immediately, and 
there is no lingering suffering. No doubt I shall be 
laughed at for this not very nice distinction perhaps 
between shooting and fishing, but it is a compromise 
that satisfies my conscience, until I change my views or 
the fishing becomes too poor to be an object, which I 
trust will not be the case for many a day—not, at least, 
as long as I am able to follow a good trout stream. 

PopcErs. 


Just About a Boy.—XXIL. 


THERE was a new, clean smell in the air when we rode 
away from Ward’s cabin under the snappy stars, and 
there was that peculiar stillness which comes into the night 
just before the gray of dawn. So it was a silent cavalcade 
of dim forms, conversing but little, and that little in very 
low tones, that rode toward the dim, dark bulk across the 
the northern sky which I knew to be the red buttes where 
the Bad Lands came down and ended against the plain. 

In due time we reached a spot where a few scraggly 
cedars grew and tied our horses there, going on afoot to 
the hillside above the spring, where Ward thought. we 
should get a deer without much trouble when they came 
down to drink about daylight. Objects were still only 
dim blots in the general scheme of darkness when we 
four settled down among the rocks and began our watch 
that was to end in killing a big buck. 

if anyone spoke now it was in a whisper and the com- 
fort of a pipe was out of the question, for game can scent 
tobacco smoke a good bit further than they can the men 
who make it. 

Ike had picked a special point of vantage for the boy, 
and had taken him under his special care, to be initiated 
into the mysteries of big game shooting, while Phil and 
I sat among the boulders a short distance away, talking 
of old times. 

This was too difficult to continue in a whispering con- 
versation of any great length, so we soon became mere 
motionless, but watchful, bits of the landscape, and re- 
mained as such until a cheeping call such as a young 
grouse makes turned our eyes toward big Ike. 

A pantomine followed, in which Ike told us by signs 
that three deer were advancing toward the spring below 
us, though objects were hardly yet more than patches of 
darkness in the gray dawn, which had now snuffed out all 
but the morning star. Phil and I soon had the deer 
located as they moved against a patch of quaking asp, and 
then saw a little later that there was a very small buck 
and two does in company. Again Ike chirped, and again 
there was pantomine, which said, “Let them go; we will 
get a bigger buck for the kid.” Slowly the deer loitered 
along, nipping at the fresh herbage, looking, listening, al- 
ways alert, and slowly advancing toward the spring, and 
before the sun was up they had dipped their pretty noses 
into the clear water, while the four of us watched them at 
a distance of 20yds. They had finished drinking when 
two more, a doe and a fawn, trotted up, took a late drink 
and then the whole five moved down into the cafions and 
were gone when the sun shot his first yellow ray across 
the world and tipped Mt. Zahn with gold. 

Then Ike unfolded his big frame and straightened up 
behind the rocks. “Come on, Kid; ain’t no use monkeyin’ 
’round hyer no longer; deer don’t drink arfter sunup, an’ 
we'll hafto hunt th’ gulches fer yer buck now,” he said. 

“Which away, Ike?” asked Phil. 

“Reckon them breaks where yer lion like tu got yeh 
d’ought tu pan out—which way’s th’ wind—alright, guess 
we'd better git in yunder,” he said, as he wet one finger 
and held it up to “feel the wind,” an old trick of the 
wilderness, by the way, and one that always shows the 
true wind direction, because the windward side of the wet 
finger “gets cold quickest.” Leaving the spring we started 
to travel afoot in a wide circle that would cut a lot of 
very rough country, and end at the horses, Ike and the 
boy traveling together and Phil and I spreading out so we 
could cover a good bit of ground thoroughly. 

A mile had been reeled off when I heard the grouse 
call again, and Phil beckoned me to come. Together we 
advanced toward Ike, being guided by a pantomine from 
him as he crouched behind a big boulder where we soon 
arrived. 

“Nine of ’em ’n a bunch; Kid see ’em fust, ’n’ they’s a 
whalin’ big buck in amongst ’em. Juss gone int’ thet 
patch o’ cedars crost th’ cafion, ’n’ I reckon they’re a-head- 
in’ fer th’ no’th side o’ th’ hill tu bed down,” Ike ex- 
plained. ‘“Reckon we'd better cut ’round this side ’n’ 
head ’em "bout on th’ ridge, hadn’t we?” queried Phil. 

“Juss what I cal’lated. Kid’d ought tu git a good open 
shot thar, ’n’ he kaint miss handy, fur he'll have good 
runnin’ shots if they break. Less move, fur they ain’t 
travelin’ slow.” : 

A minute Jater we were moving around and up the hill 
at a slow trot, and soon had brought the ridge into view, 
but the deer were not in sight. 

“See ’£ yeh kin locate ‘em. Phil,” said Ike, as he 
crouched with the boy and I behind the boulders. 

Phil left his gun and crawled out along the side hill, 
carefully scarining the hillside as it came into view below 
the ridge. i 

Suddenly he reversed his movement and came rapidly 
back to us. “Comin’ right here ’t th’ fut o’ th’ hill—big 
buck fust, ’n’ not 40yds. away. Git ready, Kid, yeh got a 





shore shot this time, ’n’ he’s a whopper, too,” he said. 

. The boy poked his brown rifle barrel forward over the 
rocks, scraping it slightly as he did so, and just then the 
big buck came to the top of the ridge and sto stock 
still, looking toward the morning sun and flapping his big 
ears forward. 

“Stidy, Kid,” hissed Ike in his ear; “don’t yeh pull trig- 
ger now tull yeh know yeh got him, fur yeh won't git 
‘nother shot at ’nother buck like thet ’f yeh live tu be a 
hundred year old. Take yer time—haff way up his 
shoul’er ’n’ when yeh know it covers him, cut ’er loose, 
but——” Bang! The rest of Ike’s instructions were lost 
in the roar of the gun. The big buck doubled up like a 
jackknite, and then bounded, or rather plunged, away 
down the hill with the whole bunch at his heels and all 
with their “flags flying,” except the big buck, who rau 
low, with heavy, plunging leaps and outstretched neck. 

Instantly the boy leveled his rifle and the lead began to 
stream after the buck, while Ike had his gun with the 
sights in line with the fleeing deer as a safety measure. 

“Stidy, kid,” said Phil; “yeh got him hard hit, ’n’ he 
kaint git fur—no use o’ schutin’ up th’ meat.” 

But the boy’s blood was up, and the rifle barked and 
spat, and the dust clouds rose about the buck where they 
struck, until, just when another leap would have hid him 
among the cedars, he plunged down in a heap and rolled 
against a boulder—still. 

The two other deer just behind him cleared both his 
prostrate form and the big rock at a single bound and 
crashed away among the blue growth of stunted trees 
which waved as a farewell as they disappeared. 

Then the boy. broke loose and yelled like a young In- 
dian on his first warpath, and the way he bounded down 
that rocky steep would have done credit to the big blue 
buck himself. 

Ike and Phil grinned and looked at me. 

“Kinder gits rattled sum when it’s all over, don’t he?” 
said Ike. 

“Mighty stidy headed kid while th’ fun’s goin’ on,” said 
Phil. ‘“{’se watchin’ his gun, too—wan’t a sign o’ shake 
er fever f'm th’ time he fust poked it acrost th’ rock tull 
th’ buck went down, though he shot might fast.” 

“Only the way he always shoots,” I answered. “I’ve 
seen him kill half a dozen young prairie chickens in about 
as many seconds with a light rifle while they crossed a 
road, and it was about dusk, too.” 

We were proceeding slowly down toward the boy and 
the buck as we spoke, and in a moment the youngster 
began: 

“Gee! Hain’t he a daisy! Ain’t that a head fur yeh! 
Reckon I didn’t fix him plenty er nothin’—five shots, ’n’ 
three of ’em clean thro’ him, ’n’ ’nother’n juss ketched th’ 
side o’ his year ’n’ tuk a chip out—kaint find th’ other’n 
’tall; must ’a’ missed, I reckon. I want tu keep thet head, 
C’manch’, ’n’ take it back tu th’ States—one, two—nine 
prongs. Gee, he must be an old feller!” 

“Well, Kid, git yer knife out,” said Ike; “yeh might’s 
well learn tu take keer o’ yer game now ’s ary other time, 
so take holt—it’s gittin’ warm a’ready, ’n’ we'd better be 
gittin’ too-woards home.” 

“T’ll git th’ hosses up,” said Phil as he started off. 

Under Ike’s directions the boy proved himself a gocid 
butcher, and soon had the quarters unjointed and the 
body skinned out of the deer, and yet had not skinned 
the quarters and legs out of the hide at all. 

“Peck ’em a heap easier thet a way,” said Ike. “Say, 
kid, ain’t thet a purty big hole thar fer one ball to make 
—lemme see it a minnit—. Yessir, blamed ef he didn’t 
put two bullets int’ almost th’ same place—see, one of ’em 
juss cut a piece out’n nen follered right in th’ same 
place where th’ other ’n’ went. Kid, yeh couldn’t do it 
ag’in ’n a thousan’ year—barrin’ acksdunts.” 

When Phil came up with the horses, we packed the deer 
on one, tied the head on a second, and the tenderloins were 
rolled in a “slicker” and lashed on behind the saddle of 
the third. Then we started back for the ranch, Ike and 
Phil telling of other hunts when deer had not been 
killed, with so little trouble; of times when a buck must 
die or a man must starve, and only a cartridge or two to 
go on; times when the Sioux got restless and hunted the 
hunter, while he must needs hunt and dodge together. 
‘Lhey were interesting men, those two sturdy plainsmen 
who lived where the Bad Lands came to the edge of 
the plains, and who had fought the country, the storms, 
the Indians and all, and were still alive and as tough as 
pine knots when we came down the hill in the warming 
day. 

Yon see thet feather a-hangin’ over th’ bear skull 
down ’t th’ house, didn’t yeh, Comanch’?” said Phil. 
“Wull, right up ag’in thet boulder over yonder ’s where 
ole Joe Lay Flee bored th’ Sioux ut wored ut—long ’n 
seventy-four er five—'n’ I juss santered up yere ’n got th’ 
big feather outen his war bonnut arfterwards—thet is 
arfter we'd burried Joe—pore cuss, they had him shot full 
o’ arrers, ’n’ he pegged out ’n’ a cupple o’ days arfter he 
got yere; but he got seven ut he knowed of, he tole us— 
thet’s his grave over yon, wher’ th’ pile o’ rocks is. Ike 
’n’ me planted him thar. Good feller, Joe was, too.” 

“What's uh matter, Kid? Yeh ain’t sayin’ nuthin,” said 
Ike. 

“T’m inderested,” answered the youngster, as he glanced 
back at the*horse that carried the big buck’s head and 
watched it swing from side to side and up and down under 
the movement imparted by the swinging gait of the cow 
horse. “Gee, won’t they look alright down ’n th’ States,” 
he said, as we pulled up in the shade of the house and 
began to unpack. Ext ComMaANcHo. 


Extraordinary Docility of a Ruffed Grouse. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In one of the mountain towns west of this city a system of 
water-works is being built. The reservoir is 200ft. above 
the river, with a primitive road cut through the forest to 
the reservoir. By the side of this road, under a fallen 
tree trunk, a ruffed grouse has nested within 1ft. of the 
traveled track of the road. At first she resented the in- 
trusions of the passing workmen, but soon seemed to 


‘ lose her fear and would remain on the nest while the teams 


passed, and at last allowed one of the men to take her 
bodily from the'eggs and put her back again, when she 
quietly resumed her sitting, hatched her brood and left. 

E. H. Larmror, 


* the antidote with a hypodermic needle. 


-. Gatural History. 
Practical Snake-Lore. 


Modern Treatment of Snake Bites, 


CONSIDERING the proneness of the average newspaper to 
circulate snake myths such as stories of their young run 
ning in and out of their digestive organs, of snakes charm- 
ing their prey, and of snakes carrying horns or stings in 
their tales, it is very remarkable how utterly oblivious 
they have been, and remain, of the advances which modern 
science has made in the treatment of snake bites. In 
nearly all other branches of science the newspapers keep 
their readers fairly well acquainted with what is going on, 
even though the new and wonderful inventions cut but 
small figure in the ordinary affairs of life. But where 
there is an important advance in the treatment of snake 
bites there is peculiar reason why it should be promptly 
given the widest publicity. For promptness of proper 
action is almost of as vital consequence in ‘counteracting 
the effect of venom in the veins as it is in saving a spent 
swimmer from drowning. In both cases even the delay 
necessary to summon medical aid may be fatal. The 
knowledge what to do in both cases might well be taught 
in public schools in rural districts, and should certainly 
be a part of the mental equipment of all who spend much 
time in the woods and on the waters. 

Of the old-fashioned popular remedies for snake bites, it 
may be said generally that the giving of a single moderate 
drink of whisky and lancing and sucking the wound are 
good as far as they go. Ammonia is worse than useless. 
It increases the pressure in the arteries, which increases 
the loss of blood through their walls, and it is positively 
dangerous. Split chicken and other poultices are inert. 
And the same may be said generally of all the multitude 
of so-called vegetable antidotes. I have a very long list 
of these, collected in different parts of the country, and 
including that of Sampson, who was a slave purchased and 
set free by the Colony of South Carolina, about 1745, for 
making known several antidotes. which he professed to 
have learned from the Indians. Possibly some of these by 
stimulating the action of skin, bowels or kidneys may 
assist nature’s efforts to finally eliminate venom from the 
system. But if a fatal dose has been injected (which, for- 
tunately, does not always happen), the venom in the veins 
has a fatal start ahead of any remedy taken into the 
stomach. As early as 1860 Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia, published experiments showing that the only 
way of neutralizing venom in the veins was by injecting 
And the needle 
remains to-day the one indispensable instrument, though 
there has been great advance in the remedies to be in- 
jected. Dr. Mitchell found that venom contains two 
separate and distinct poisons. One, called venom peptone, 
kills by paralyzing the principal nervous centers controlling 
the heart and lungs. The other, venom globulin, destroys 
the chemical constitution of the blood itself. It loses the 
property of coagulating, and it becomes as thin almost as 
kerosene, so that it no longer courses through veins and 
arteries, but leaks through their walls as water would 
through muslin. The stomach is too slow and roundabout 
a method of getting our antidotes into the blood to meet 
and destroys such venom. The man who would be pre- 
pared to properly treat a snake bite must have at hand a 
hypodermic needle and the proper antidotes. There are 
quite a number of chemical reagents which promptly break 
up all organic compounds, such as snake venom, but we 
must select those which will do this with least destructive 
action upon the flesh. Dr. Mitchell's earliest recommenda- 
tion was the use of bromine or iodine. Later experiments 
led to the use of permanganate of potash—which has also 
been recommended, by the way, as an antidote for poisqn- 
ing by morphine. But the most recent experiments have 
seemed to show that a solution of chromic acid, of one- 
one-hundredth, has least destructive effect upon the flesh 
and the greatest upon the venom, and next to that is 
recommended chloride of gold. But time is of the essence 
in the application of these remedies, as may be easily 
imagined when one thinks how swiftly the currents of the 
blood flow. A five-minutes’ unchecked flow of blood may 
scatter the venom where the antidote can never find the 
half of it. So the first thing on receiving a bite should 
be to check the circulation by bandages. Every second 
here counts, and even vengeance on the snake should wait 
for this. The object is to arrest the venom until the anti- 
dote can be injected after it. Then the bandages may be 
alternately loosened and tightened again, to restore cir- 
culation and let the system meet the poison a little at a 
time. 

Ten years ago this would have been the best treatment 
known, and it is the best to-day on the line of neutralizing 
the venom. But in 1888 a Dr. A. Mueller, of Australia, 
published an account of remarkable cures made by him- 
self on an entirely different line. rie did not try to pur- 
sue the poison with an antidote, which would destroy 
it, but to meet it in the nerve centers with another poison 
which .would act on these centers in a directly contrarv 
manner. For instance, if venom kills by turning off the 
nerve currents, he would use a reagent which would kill 
by turning them on. If venom acts anywhere with a minus 
sign this should. act at the same point with a plus. He 
would neutralize, not so much the venom 4s its effects. 
He found this reagent in strychnine. Strychnine makes 
known its action upon the nervous centers by causing con- 
vulsions resembling those of tetanus, or lockjaw. And 
in 1883 rattlesnake venom was first successfully used by 
Dr. Ameden, of Glens Falls, N. Y., as a remedy for 
tetanus. 

The treatment recommended by Dr. Mueller is the 
promptest possible injection of about a tenth of a grain of 
strychnine, to be followed by another in twenty minutes 
unless the symptoms become more favorable, and even 
by a third. Slight tetanic symptoms will give warning 
when the strychnine has overcome the venom and be- 
fore it can produce dangerous strychnine poisoning. 

While this treatment has not met universal acceptance, 
he it has been very largely followed, both in Australia and 
India, and it is apparently rapidly growing in favor. But 
it possibly has one weak point, and that point, too, per- 
haps, of greater imm~scnce in Ameriz= ‘San in India or 
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Australia. In theory, at least, it admirably counteracts 
the effects of venom peptone, but it does not appear to 
neutralize in any way the venom globulin. ‘The propor- 
tions of these venoms vary in different snakes. All our 


venomous snakes, except the elaps or: coral snake, belong- 


to the pit viper family, and they all seem to have a much 
larger proportion of venom globulin than any other 
‘venomous snakes. For instance, our rattlesnake has twen- 
ty-five per cent. of it, while the India cobra carries ninety- 
seven per cent of venom peptone and only three per cent. 
of venom globulin. And here in Central America, where 
this happens to be written, I have many reliable accounts 
of a shake called by the natives the blood snake, whose 
venom is so strong in globulin that the mucous membrane 
of a person bitten will exude blood everywhere, gums, 
nose, bladder, etc., and sometimes even a bloody sweat 
will come through the ordinary skin. In one case told me 
by the physician who attended it, and successfully, a slight 
accidental cut on a finger bled continuously for twenty- 
four hours. I have sent samples of this snake to the 
National Museum in Washington, to be identified, and 
when identification is received I will transmit his name. 

So, in all this hemisphere, the man who would be 
equipped to treat a snake bite promptly should have a 
hypodermic needle, and both strychnine and chromic acid. 
And if the popular idea of the Keely cure is well founded, 
chloride of gold might be added to the assortment. For 
the opportunity might occur, not to kill, but to cure two 
birds with one shot. 

In this connection it should be suggested to our surgical 
instrument manufacturers to get up a compact pocket 
case containing a needle and the necessary drugs both in 
tablet and liquid; and a mechanical cupping or sucking 
arrangement would be a very desirable addition. Such a 
case is already said to be made by William Hume, Lothian 
street, Edinburgh, price 10s. 6d.; and one without the 
mechanical sucker for 6 francs, by Pelliot & Dulon, Rue 
de Siécle, Paris. Jack HIpico. 





Birds as Weed Destroyers. 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, PH. D., ASSISTANT IN BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 


From the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


Tue problem of weed destruction is perennial in every 
land where agriculture is practiced. Indeed, so serious is 
it that soil culture may be said to be an everlasting war 
against weeds. For a thorough understanding of the 
weed problem, it is necessary not only to define a weed, 
and to study its relations to crops, but to ascertain what 
‘are the agents, natural or artificial, which act as weed 
clestroyers. . 

A weed is a plant out of place. Certain plants seem to 
have formed a habit of constantly getting out of place 
and installing themselves in cultivated ground. Whether 
actually among crops or in adjacent waste land, from 
which they can spread to cultivated soil, they are always 
a menace. In the garden they occupy the room allotted 
to useful plants and appropriate their light, water and 
food, so that any check on these noxious plants, a million 
of which can spring up on a single acre, will not only 
lessen nature’s chance of populating the soil with these 
worse than useles species, but will enable the farmer to 
attain greater success with cultivated crops. The hoe and 
the cultivator will do much to eradicate them, but some 
will always succeed in ripening a multitude of seeds to 
sprout the following season. Certain garden weeds pro- 
ducé an incredible number of seeds. A single plant -of 
one of these species may mature as many as a hundred 
thousand seeds in a season, and if unchecked would pro- 
duce in the spring of the third year ten billion plants. __ 

Fortunately certain agents are at work to check this 
harvest, and perhaps the most efficient among them are 
seed-eating birds. Each fall and winter they flock in 
myriads to agricultural districts and live upon the ripened 
seed of weeds. Since they attack weeds in the most 
critical stage of life, the seed period, it follows that their 
services must be of enormous practical value. The benefits 
are greatest in the case gf hoed crops, since here are 
found the largest number of artinual weeds, which, of 
course, are killed by frost and must depend for perpetua- 
tion solely upon seeds. The principal weeds which birds 
prevent from seeding are ragweed, pigeon grass, smart- 
weed, bindweed, crab grass, lamb’s-quarters and pigweed. 
It is sometimes asserted that no thrifty farmer will allow 
these noxious species to ripen seed, but such prevention 
is practically impossible, because even if all the edges of 
fields and all waste ground could be cleared, weed patches 
along ditches, roads and hedgerows would still remain 
to disseminate seed to cultivated land. It is in just these 
places that birds congregate in greatest numbers. 

Some birds eat more or less weed seed throughout the 
year even when insects are most abundant. But their 
good work practically extends from early autumn until 
late spring, and is perhaps most noticeable in winter when 
the ground is white with snow. During cold weather 
most of the birds about the farm feed extensively upon 
seed, and gorge themselves until their stomachs and gul- 
lets become completely distended. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for a crow blackbird to eat from thirty to fifty seeds 
of smartwood or bindweed, or a field sparrow 100 seeds of 
crab grass, at a single meal. In the stomach of a Nuttall’s 
sparrow were found 300 seeds of amaranth, and in another 
300 seeds of lamb’s-quarters; a tree sparrow had con- 
sumed 700 seeds of pigeon grass, while a snowflake from 
Shrewsbury, Mass., which had been breakfasting in a 
garden in February, had picked up 1,000 seeds of pig- 
weed. The birds most actively engaged in consuming 
weed seed are sparrows and finches, incruding more than 
a score of species,* horned larks,. blackbirds, cowbirds, 
meadow larks, doves and quail. 

Sparrows are the most abundant and widely distributed 
of the smaller birds inhabiting the rural districts of the 
United States. Their intimate association with agricul- 
tural interests has suggested the importance of a careful 
inquiry as to their food habits, and such an investigation 
based on field observations and an examination of the 
contents of stomachs in the laboratory is now being made 
by the Biological Survey. Sparrows have been collected 


*These species include the tree, song. field, chipping, grass- 

bopper, fox, Nuttall’s, golden-crowned, white-crowned, and white- 

. throated sparrows, juncos, snowflakes, goldfinches, pine siskin, 
redpolls, towhees and grosbeaks. 


in practically all the States, the District of Columbia and 

ada, and some 4,000 stomachs have already been ex- 
amined. The -results show that during the colder half of 
the year the food of these birds consists almost entirely 
of the seeds of: weeds. - 

Sparrows generally seem to be regarded with favor, 
but the English sparrow drives away native birds and does 
so much damage to grain: and fruit that it is considered a 
pest. The native sparrows might also be suspected of in- 
jurying crops; but though they frequently sample grain 
in stubble fields they have not, as yet, been found guilty 
of committing serious depredations. In order to com- 
pare the grain-eating propensities of the various species, 
specimens were collected in a field a few miles south of 
Washington, D. C., before and after the wheat was cut. 
Of nineteen native birds, representing song, field, chip- 
ping and grasshopper sparrows, only two had eaten grain, 
and these had taken only one kernel each, while every one 
of the five English sparrows was gorged with wheat. But 
with all his faults, the English sparrow does some good by 
assisting in the work of weed-seed destruction. Flocks 
of thousands of these birds may be seen every autumn on 
.the lawns of the Department of Agriculture, feeding on 
crab grass and yard grass, two weeds which crowd out 
good turf-making grasses. The English sparrow also de- 
serves credit for destroying seed of the dandelion, which 
is a prolific weed throughout the United States, especial- 
ly in lawns, cemeteries and pastures. 

In 1894 English sparrows were observed by the writer 
destroying dandelion seeds in Cambridge, Mass.. and 
during the last three years in the public parks of Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the latter city the birds eat these seeds 
from the middle of March until the middle of August, but 
chiefly in April and the first half of May, when the lawns 
are literally yellow with flowers. After the yellow petal- 
like corollas have disappeared the flower presents an 
elongated, green, egg-shaped body with a downy tuft at 
the upper end, and in this stage it is most frequently at- 
tacked by the English sparrow. The bird removes several 
long scales of the inner involucre by a clean cut close to 
the receptacle or base of the head, thus exposing the 
plumed seeds, or akenes. He seizes a mouthful of these 
akenes and then lops off the plumes with his bill and swal- 
lows the seeds. In many cases, especially when hungry, 
he does not take the trouble to remove the plumes. 
Generally a score of seeds are droppd in tearing open a 
head, and usually a few are left clinging to the edge of 
the receptacle. The mutilation caused by the birds’ beaks 
can be detected until the flower stalk dries and falls. 

In order to determine how much damage was done to 
dandelions on the lawns of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, every flower stalk was picked from a rectangular 
space 6ft. 2in. long by 3ft. 3in. wide. This was on 
April 29, 1898. Of the 413 stalks collected, 358 showed 
unmistakable marks of the sparrow’s bill. On the next 
day 293 stalks were gathered from a circle 2ft. in diameter 
on the other side of the lawn, and 275, or 93 per cent.. 
proved to be mutilated. These and similar observations 
“seem ‘to show that at least three-fourths of the dandelicns 
which bloom in April and May on the Department lawns 
are mutilated by birds. 

In the destruction of dandelion seeds, the English spar- 
row is aided by several native birds, chiefly the song 
sparrow, chipping sparrow, white-throated sparrow and 
goldfinch. So far as observed the native birds usually do 
not cut open dandelions, but feed upon those left by the 
English sparrow. The song sparrow, however, is capable 
of getting out seeds alone, for one which was kept in 
captivity manipulated dandelions in precisely the same 
way as the English sparrow. The song sparrow and the 
chipping sparrow make a practice of feeding from the 
short-stemmed heads that have alréady been opened, but 
even here the chipping sparrow has difficulty in pulling 
out the seds, and often simply picks up those which have 
been dropped. Goldfinches frequently pursue an entirely 
different course, although they also pick seeds from the 
green involucres torn open by English sparrows. On 
May 3, 1808, a dozen goldfinches were observed for a 
couple of hours on the Department lawns. First they 
hopped along the ground; then one bird flew to a dande- 
lion stalk 6in. high, alighted crosswise, and moving toward 
the downy ball until it bent the whole stem to the ground, 
ate seed after seed. 

Besides the lawn weeds already mentioned, such as 
dandelions, crab grass, and yard grass, several others, in- 
cluding pigeon grass, knotweed, sedge, oxalis and chick- 
weed, furnish food for birds. These plants are also 
troublesome in other places besides lawns. Knotweed 
litters up paths and roads in spots where turf is broken, 
chickweed occurs in plowed ground, and pigeon grass, 

* which is considered one of the worst weeds in Minnesota, 
is found among many crops. The seeds of these plants 
are eaten by the song sparrow, chipping sparrow, field 
sparrow, junco, English sparrow, tree sparrow, Gamhel’s 
sparrow and white-throated and white-crowned sparrows. 

Among the weeds which are troublesome in fields, 
especially among hoed crops, may be mentioned ragweed, 
several species of the genus Polygonum, including bind- 
weed, smartweed and knotweed, pigweed, nut grass and 
other sedges, crab grass, pigeon grass, lamb’s-quarters and 
chickweed. Every one of these weeds is an annual. not 
living over the winter, and their seeds constitute fully 
three-fourths of the food of a score of native sparrows 
during the colder half of the year. Prof. F. E. L. Beal, 
who has carefully studied this subject in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, has estimated the amount of weed seed eaten 
by the tree sparrow, junca and other sparrows that swarm 
down from Canada in the fall and feed in the rank growth 
of weedes bordering roadsides and cultivated fields. He 
examined the stomachs of many tree sparrows and found 
them entirely filled with weed seed, and concluded that 
each bird consumed at least a quarter of an ounce daily. 
Upon this basis, after making a fair allowance of the 
number of birds to the square mile, he calculated that in 
the State of Iowa alone the tree sparrow annually destroys 
about 1,750,000lbs., or about 875 tons, of weed seed dur- 
ing its winter sojourn. . 

Besides tree sparrows and juncos, the most important 
gregarious sparrows that destroy. weeds in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the Great Plains are the fox sparrow, snow- 
flake, the white-crowned sparrow, Harris’ sparrow and 
longspurs. Further south are found lark finches, while 
on the Pacific slope occur Nuttall’s sparrow, the 
crowned sparrow an’ ownsend’s sparrow. East of the 


Alleghanies the most active weed eaters are the tree 
sparrow, fox sparrow, junco, white-throated sparrow, 
song sparrow, field sparrow and chipping sparrow. 

On a farm in Maryland, just outside the District of 
Columbia, tree sparrows, fox sparrows, white throats, 
song sparrows and juncos fairly swarmed during Decem- 
ber iri the briers of the ditches between the cornfields. 
They came into the open fields to feed upon weed seed, 
and worked hardest where the smartweed formed a tangle 
on low ground. Later in the season the place was care- 
fully examined. In one cornfield near a ditch the smart- 
weed formed a thicket over 3ft. high, and the ground be- 
neath was literally black with seeds. Examination showed 
that these seeds had been cracked open and the meat re- 
moved. In a rectangular space of 18 sq. in. were found 
1,130 half seeds and only two whole seeds. Even as late 
as May 13 the birds were still feeding on the seeds of 
these and other weeds in the fields; in fact, out of a collec- 
tion of sixtees sparrows, twelve, mainly song, chipping 
and field sparrows, had been eating old weed seed. A 
search was made for seeds of various weeds; but so thor- 
oughly had the work been done that only half a dozen 
seeds could be found. The birds had taken practically all 
the seed that was not covered; in fact, the song sparrow 
and several others scratch up much buried seed. 

Most of the song sparrows, practically all the field, chip- 
ping, vesper‘and grasshopper sparrows, dickcissels, lark 
finches and Harris’ ‘sparrows of the central portion of the 
United States spend the winter in the South, while their 
places are taken in the North by snowflakes, juncos, clay- 
colored longspurs, fox sparrows and white-throated and 
white-crowned sparrows. All these birds have much the 
same food habits, but they differ in the quantity and kind 
of seed which they eat. Thus, the tree sparrows, or “win- 
ter chippies,” snowflakes and longspurs feed largely upon 
seeds of grasses, especially those of pigeon grass, crab 
grass and allied species, while the white-throated spar- 
row in the Eastern States, Nuttall’s sparrow in the Pacific 
Coast region, and the white-crowned sparrow so abundant 
in the central part of the United States, are particularly 
fond of amaranth and lamb’s-quarters. In January the 
whitethroat depends upon ragweed and various species of 
Polygonum, such as bindweed, knotweed and smartweed, 
for more than half of its food; the white-crowned and 
fox sparrows take nearly as much as the whitethroat, while 
juncos destroy a still greater amount of ragweed. 

The chippy and song sparrow are perhaps the best 
known of all the native sparrows of the United States. 
When not living in hedgerows or bushes about buildings 
the song sparrow inhabits the shrubbery along water 
courses. It seeks its food on the ground, generally among 
bushes or weeds, and has a peculiar mouse-like way of 
running through the grass. Seeds of weeds, especially 
smartweed, bindweed and other species of the genus 
Polygonum, pigeon grass, pigweed, lamb’s-quarters and 
ragweed, and also some crab grass, form four-fifths of 
the food of this species during the colder half of the year. 
Ninety-five out of a hundred of the birds collected during 
March and April had eaten weed seed, and many stomachs 
contained from 50 to 200 seeds each. 

The chipping sparrow is a familiar little bird; readily 
recognized by its reddish cap, cicada-like note, and habit 
of lining its nest with horsehair. It eats the seeds of such 
troublesome grasses as pigeon grass, crab grass and closely 
allied species, and during September and October these 
and other weed seeds make up three-fourths of its food. 

The field sparrow is closely related to the chipping spar- 
row, but may be distinguished by its reddish bill. It is 
thoroughly commonplace in appearance, and in habits is 
much shyer than the chipping sparrow, which is often 
called a dooryard bird. Field sparrows are very abundant 
about the farm, and their food consists of practically the 
same seeds as those eaten by its relative. 

The grasshopper sparrow, so called from its dry, mo- 
notonous note, is even more a bird of the fields than the 
field sparrow. It is one of the few species that eats the 
seeds of rib grass. The dickcissel of the Central States, 
which also has an insect-like note, is larger than the grass- 
hopper sparrow, and its plumage is conspicuously marked 
with bright yellow, black and gray, somewhat like that of a 
meadow lark. The lark finch is also a large sparrow of 
striking appearance. Its head is striped with black, and 
from this fact it is known in certain sections as “snake 
bird.” It is particularly fond of the seeds of leguminous 
plants. The vesper sparrow, celebrated for its twilight 
chanting, is as much a bird of the open grassy fields as 
the lark finch or dickcissel. When disturbed it flits up 
from the ground, spreading its white-splashed tail, and 
alights but a short distance away to resume its work. 
However varied in dress or habit. all the native sparrows 
are alike in subsisting largely upon seeds of noxious 
plants. 

The goldfinch, or wild canary, is as useful as it is 
beautiful, and as a weed destroyer has few equals. It 
confines its attention very largely to one family of plants. 
the composite, and is especially fond of thistles, wild 
lettuce, wild sunflower and ragweed. It is so often seen 
on thistles, both Canada and bulll thistles. that it is 
commonly known as the thistle bird. Near Washington 
a flock of a dozen birds was seen during the latter part 
of August feeding on sunflowers that had escaped from 
cultivation, and in the Central and Western States the 
goldfinches do much good by eating the seeds of wild 
sunflowers and other closely related weeds. They have 
also been seen feeding upon wild lettuce, and probably 
eat prickly lettuce, which has proved the most rapidly 
spreading weed ever introduced into this country, but 
as yet no actual observations as to the latter food habit 
have been made. Stomachs collected in August were 
filled with the seeds of composite, mostly sunflowers 
and thistles. 

At Burlington, Ia., during July and August Mr. Paul 
Bartsch found goldfinches feeding exclusively upon the 
bull thistle. He was able to approach within a few feet 
of several birds while thus engaged, and noticed that the 
seeds or akenes were bitten off and swallowed, while the 
plumes or pappus floated away. When there was no 
wind the pappus often failed to fly away and clung to 
the birds, almost burying them with down. A dozen of 
the birds were killed and their gizzards and gullets 
were found literally crammed with thistle seeds. At 
Sing Sing, N. Y., goldfinches have been seen eating 
the seeds of the Scotch thistle and boneset. Cone flow- 
ers, prairie sunflowers, evening primroses, catnip, elc- 
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phant’s foot and mullein also form part of their food, and 
late in the season they turn their attention to ragweed 
and consume great quantities of the seeds of this trouble- 
some species. In winter and spring large flocks feed to 
some extent .upon the seeds of conifers and catkin- 
bearing trees, such as the sycamore and birch. In de- 
stroying the seeds of the gray birch on the edge of 
grass lands they do some good, for this tree has a habit 
of seeding adjacent pastures, which then grow up into 
a thicket of young saplings. 

The pine siskin and the redpoll linnet are two drab- 
gray birds related to the goldfinch, which feed largely 
upon seeds of conifers, sycamores, birches and alders, 
but aiso descend to the ground to eat weed seed. In 
winter they feed upon sow thistles, field asters and golden- 
rods. The redpoll linnet is known to destroy mullein 
seeds, and the pine siskin is often seen consuming quan- 
oe of seeds of checkweed, lambs’-quarters and rag- 
weed. 

The common Eastern towhee, or chewink, and the 
green and the brown towhees of the far West are great 
scratchers, and there is little doubt but that they find 
many seeds that other birds fail to secure. Unfortunately 
their food habits have not been sufficiently studied to 
furnish any detailed account of their value as weed de- 
stroyers. 

The grosbeaks likewise have been insufficiently studied. 
The evening grosbeak and the rose-breasted grosbeak 
are known to eat seeds of ragweed, and the blue grosbeak 
or redbird of the South is abundant along hedgerows 
and briery tangles adjoining farms, and during the win- 
ter months does good work by feeding upon the seeds 
of such noxious plants as ragweed, pigeon grass, bind- 
weed and smartweed. : 

Horned larks occur either as residents or winter vis- 
itants throughout the greater part of the United States. 
They are strictly terrestrial, and inhabit either open fields 
or grassy, gravelly or sandy plains. In midwinter they 
may be found in flocks on plowed fields, where the land 
is lying fallow, picking up seeds of weeds which if left 
would germinate and cause trouble the following season. 
When thus employed, the larks select the same seeds 
as the cardinal grosbeak, but occasionally they also eat 
buttonweed and sorrel. 

The several species of blackbirds, although subsisting 
quite extensively upon weed seed, do considerable dam- 
age to crops. This is particularly noticeable in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, where redwings, yellowheads and crow 
blackbirds flock to the grainfelds by the million. The 
ravages in the rice fields of the South by the bobolink 
or reedbird, in company with the redwings, are even more 
serious. The rusty grackles, Brewer’s blackbird and the 
cowbird are less injurious. All these birds are fond of 
pigeon grass, paspalum, crab grass, pigweed, knot- 
weed and ragweed, and the cowbird also eats the seeds 
of wild sunflowers, gromwell, sorrel, mustard, chick- 
weed and thistle. More than 10 per cent. of the food 
of the crow blackbird, and more than 75 per cent. of that 
of the redwing, during the colder half of the year, con- 
sists of weed seed, 

The meadow lark has long been placed on the border 
line of game birds, but it is a mistake to class any 
bird as game when its usefulness and beauty so far sur- 
pass its value as food. The farmer cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the services of the meadow lark, for it busies 
itself all summer eating grasshoppers and noxious in- 
sects, and when autumn comes varies its diet with rag- 
weed, pigeon grass and other weeds, until in December 
these noxious plants comprise 25 per cent. of its food. 

The ruffed grouse of the Eastern woodlands some- 
times eats small quantities of weed seed, while the prairie 
hen seeking its food in the open or near cultivated fields 
in the great agricultural region of the Central United 
States, does still more service. In the West and South- 
west the California Valley quail and Gambel’s quail 
consume weed seeds, but they also commit wholesale 
depredations on fruit. The Eastern quail, or Bob 
White, on the contrary, seldom if ever causes the fruit 
grower any trouble, but does much good by destroying 
weed seed in fields where grain has been cut and a rank 
growth of weeds has taken its place. Seeds of rib grass, 
tickfoil and berries of nightshade are sometimes eaten, 
and pigeon grass and smartweed are frequently con- 
stimed in large quantities. The amount of grain found in 
the few stomachs thus far examined is surprisingly 
small, while the proportion of weed seed is astonish- 
ingly large, in some cases crops and gizzards being 
literally gorged with hundreds of seeds of ragweed. 

The mourning dove is abundant throughout much of 
the United States, and is especially common in stubble 
fields and waste places grown up to weeds. It is pre- 
eminently a seed eater, and although at times turning its 
attention to grain it nevertheless consumes an enormous 
amount of weed seed. The crop of one dove secured in 
a rye field in Warner, Tenn., contained 7,500 seeds of 
O-xalis stricta. Just outside the District of Columbia the 
bird has been seen feeding in fields overgrown with 
pigeon grass and ragweed, and especially in old corn- 
fields, where smartweed and bindweed formed tangles 
of sufficient extent to injure the crop. In the Eastern 
States it has a peculiar habit of picking up pokeweed 
seeds and crushing them in its muscular stomach. Sev- 
eral weeds belonging to the genera Lithospermum, O-xalis 
and Euphorbia are also utilized as food to a somewhat 
lesser extent. In California the dove feeds upon the 
seeds of a leguminous weed known as turkey mullein. 
The habit is so well known in some localities that a 
botanist upon inquiring how he could collect some seeds 
of this plant was advised to shoot a few doves and open 
their crops. The ground dove of the Southern States is 
very similar to the mourning dove in food habits, and 
probably does almost as much good in eradicating weeds. 

No less than fifty different birds act as weed destroyers, 
and the noxious plants which they help to eradicate num- 
ber more than three-score species. Some of these plants 
are much more in favor than others, while several are 
almost universally sought after. During the colder half 
of the year food is furnished for many species of birds by 
well-known and widely distributed weeds. 

The blackbirds, the bobolink, the dove and the Eng- 
lish sparrow, in spite of gtain-eating procliviities, do 
much good by consuming large quantities of weed seed. 

Shore larks and grésbeaks also render considerable 
service, while the meadow lark is even more beneficial. 
Goldfinches destroy weeds which are not touched by 





other birds, confining their attacks chiefly to one group 
of plants (the composite), many of the members of which 


‘are serious pests, 


But the birds which accomplish most as weed destroy- 
ers are the score or more of native sparrows that flock 
to the weed pafches in early autumn and remain until 
late spring. During cold weather they require an abun- 
dance of food to keep their bodies warm, and it is their 
habit to keep their stomachs and gullets heaping full. 
Often one of these birds is found to have eaten 300.seeds 
of pigeon grass or 500 seeds of lamb’s-quarters or pig- 
weed. Because of their gregarious and terrestrial habits, 
they are efficient consumers of seeds of ragweed, pigeon 
grass, crab grass, bindweed, purslane, smartweed and 
pigweed. In short, these birds are little weeders, whose 
work is seldom noted but always felt. 


Martha’s Vineyard Heath Hens. 


Boston, June 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some 
time ago when we had the “prairie chicken revival” in 
Forest AND STREAM, I offered a few notes about the 
prairie chickens (heath hens) of Martha’s Vineyard, and 
asked a few questions in the hope that some one could and 
would tell us whether it is history or myth that birds from 
the West have ever been liberated on the island. Again I 
proffer the question. A good friend of mine, who knows 
my interest in the Martha’s Vineyard bird, and whose 
duties often require him to cross unfrequented parts of 
the island, occasionally sends me word of his seeing the 
“heath hen.” 

The other day I received a little pasteboard box by mail. 
It was very neat in appearance and raised the momentary 
hope that some one had sent me some curious trinket 
from the jeweler. 

On opening it I found on a layer of white cotton a card 
whereon was inscribed, “Sacred to the memory of one 
heath hen chick.” 

On lifting a layer of the cotton I found, lying in state 
on another layer, sure enough, a lovely little chick, 
downy and delicate and yellow—and unmistakably a young 
prairie chicken. 

I sent it at once to a taxidermist for careful preserva- 
tion—a relic of a vanishing race—and awaited further 
developments by mail. 

The next day brought the following, which I think does 
credit to the author: 

*EpGARTOWN, Mass., June 15.—Dear Mr. Ames: I send 
you by mail with this a small box containing a chick 
heath hen, which I ran over this P. M., breaking its 
leg, necessitating killing it. Saw seven; caught four as 
cute little chaps as you ever laid eyes on. This sample 
will perhaps show the color of the older bird. I was 
tempted to send you a pair of live ones, but the cries of 
the mother bird softened my heart, and I let them go.” 

In my letter to the writer of the foregoing I did not fail 
to commend his kind-heartedness. It would need very 
skillful management to keep the little ones alive, and I 
would much prefer to think of them growing up under 
their mother’s care to help perpetuate their race on the 
island where its continuance is to me one of the most 
interesting of ornithological facts. Mrs. Eckstorm, whose 
series of letters, of remarkable charm and value, on “The 
Maine Woods,” and written when she was Fanny Hardy, 
old readers of Forest AND STREAM will remember, tells 
me of her strong belief that the story of the liberation of 
Western prairie chickens on Martha’s Vineyard is true, 
and that it is now practically impossible to find these birds 
of undeniably original stock. ‘ 

I would be thankful for good ground for believing the 
contrary. 

I should also be glad to be able to fix approximately the 
original range of the bird. I have no doubt that it in- 
cluded Nantucket and Long Island and the pine barrens 
of New. Jersev and have seen statements that it once 
ranged along the southern border of Connecticut, but 
never till recently heard of it in Massachusetts. Some 
weeks ago a writer in the Springfield Republican, who 
showed much knowledge of the fauna of Massachusetts 
in the early times, spoke of the heath lien as one of the 
game birds frequenting at that time the region about Mt. 
Holyoke and Mt. Tom. 

It was this region where the wild turkey lingered 
longest, and where some other rare forms of bird life 
—like the duck hawk—still survive. C. H. Ames. 


A Buffalo Chase in Central Park, 


One of the female buffaloes in Central Park menagerie 
escaped this morning and roamed for an hour around the 
park. She was confined in the regular buffalo paddock, 
and ran by her keeper, Philip Holmes, as he was feeding 
the other animals in the inclosure. The bison knocked 
Holmes over, walked over him, and ran into the shed and 
out on the driveway. From this she ran a little way to 
a chain which separated the driveway from a walk, jumped 
over the chain like an antelope, and kept straight on down 
the bridle path. A number of children who had seen the 
buffalo knock the keeper down somewhat frightened the 
animal by shouting. This annoyed the beast, and when 
the children followed her toward the bridle path she 
broke into a run. At the head of the bridlé path is a gate 
6ft. high, which the buffalo took like a deer, and started 
down the path toward Fifty-ninth street and Fifth avenue. 

The buffalo kept on the bridle path till she approached 
the big entrance at Fifty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, 
where she took the Drive, and dashed out, scattering the 
people right and left. She kept on to Eighth avenue, when 
she saw the green again, and left the asphalt for the Drive. 
By this time a great crowd was following the beast. When 
she went into the park again there was another crowd to 
receive her. But she paid no attention to it, and kept 
on the West Drive, scaring a bicyclist so that he ran into 
the crowd and wrecked his wheel. The animal then 
made a little détour and came out on the sheep green 
among the sheep. She seemed to like the grazing, and 
walked in and out among the sheep, contentedly eating 
the grass. The crowd, meanwhile, which now seemed 
not to be afraid, gathered around and watched the novel 
sight. The nolice came running up, but a minute too late. 
The crowd had not been quiet enough, and their shouts 
and cries to the buffalo and to one another frightened 








her, and.she made off again just as some keepers came 
up with ropes made into lassoes. 

The buffalo kept on over the green to the Mall, where 
she scared several hundred people gathered there. She 
did not seem to want to frighten any one, as she only 
nosed around curiously. Presently she wandered over to 
the Ramble, with the keepers and policemen and crowd, 
out of breath, following her. Then she started for the 
Bow Bridge, and made or a big body of water, which she 
crossed with evident enjoyment, 

She then appeared on the other side of the park, and 
came out near the conservatory lake, where the children 
sail their boats. The water again attracted her and she 
plunged in. She did not attempt to come out for a while, 
and a big crowd gathered about. Capt. England had as- 
sumed charge of the pursuit at this time, and at this 
— he pushed the crowd back some distance from the 
ake. 

For twenty minutes the buffalo swam about, to the in- 
tense amusement of everyone. She was not at all violent, 
and Keeper Snyder at last went close to the edge of the 
water and tossed his lasso toward the animal. The first 
few throws were unsuccessful, but he finally managed to 
get the noose over the buffalo’s horns. Half a dozen 
policemen got hold of the rope and forced the creature to 
the shore. Snyder threw another noose around her jaw 
and head, and more ropes were placed around her body. 
Fifteen policemen tugged at the forward ropes’ ends, and 
fifteen more took hold of the rear ends, while the keepers 
and a dozen citizens helped them out. A cheer went up 
as the crowd saw that the capture had been made, and 
nearly a thousand people followed the buffalo down the 
Drive to the paddock. The animal required some urging 
at times, but at length she reached the inclosure. When 
she was finally shoved into the shed she ran out into the 
open-air ground at once, and there was a lively scattering 
among the keepers, one of them making haste to climb the 
fence. But she soon quieted down and the crowd dis- 
persed.—New York Evening Post, June 28. 








Labrador Eggers. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
was my privilege to make the acquaintance of an old 
gentleman who had followed the sea the greater part of 
his life. He had been in many ports and seen the greater 
part of the whole Atlantic coast. Like many others of 
this kind, he had many long yarns to spin. Among others 
he was wont to reel off was of a cruise to “the Labrador,” 
as he called it, as skipper of a fisherman. They ran short 
of provisions, and as it was the time of year the birds 
were laying, they went ashore and broke all the eggs they 
could find for a mile along the shore, destroying thou- 
sands. Then for several consecutive mornings they col- 
lected the-freshly-laid eggs, and not only got all they 
wished for present necessity, but took several barrels home 
for the crew. They also killed many birds, as these were 
disinclined to leave their nests and could be easily got at. 
He stated that there were then many Nova Scotia vessels 
there that made a business of it, carrying the eggs back 
and distributing them among their neighbors at a small 
price. The eggs were also packed to be kept some time; 
and in short, the eggers literally stripped all the territory 
they could get to. I remember his stating that the same 
thing was done from Newfoundland to Maine, along the 
whole coast line of the Provinces. This was thirty years 
ago or more; and fishermen have recently informed me 
that this practice is still carried on, perhaps on a smaller 
scale, but nevertheless it exists. I believe the English 
Government made an effort to check it a number of years 
ago, but a very ineffectual one. The case I have told of 
was at a time when such a thing as the value of the birds 
was not thought of. Now it is different. The rapid de- 
crease in their numbers is a thing that is tndisputable and 
truly deplorable. cS... Seo iaes. 


Some Things I Have Seen. 


_ WHEN I was a boy Llived in the town of Adams, Mass., 
in that part of the town now called South Adams. I used 
to drive cows to pasture every night and morning. One 
night, as I was driving the cows home from the pasture, I 
noticed that at one particular, place in the path, a large 
mud puddle, they acted frightened. I hurried on to see what 
was the matter, and there, in the path, lay a large striped 
snake, with its mouth wide open. A great many little 
snakes were there too, and they all ran down her throat 
as fast as they could. Some of them swam the mud 
puddle to get to her. As soon as they were all safely in- 
side her mouth, she disappeared in a hole under the roots 
of a cycamore or buttonball tree that stood close beside 
the path. I did not molest her in any way, but let her 
go with her babies. 

There was no grass for the young ones to hide in, as 
she lay in the bare path. Here is one instance of an old 
snake and young ones being seen together. 

When I was older I worked in a cotton mill in the 
same town, in what was called Brown’s mill, and one day 
when a bale of cotton was opened there was_a live snake 
found in it. It was 15 or 16in. long, of a slate color on 
the back, and very light on the belly, and it had a red ring 
around its neck. The snake was very lively and showed 
fight. It was killed, and I do not know whether it was 
venomous or not; but I have always thought I should 
like to know. 

When I was a young man of twenty-two I spent a 
year in Illinois, La Moille township, Bureau county. One 
day, as my nephew and I were riding along the public 
road, George suddenly exclaimed: “See that snake!” I 
looked, and saw a large striped snake. We stopped and 





. George jumped out of the wagon and killed the snake, cut- 


ting it in two with a spade. When we came back past the 
place—it was but a short time that we were gone—George 
made the same exclamation, “See that snake!” It was a 
strange sight. Around and upon the snake that we had 
killed there were a great number of little ones squirming 
about. I have no doubt that the little ones -were the 
young of the dead snake. We were not partial to snakes, 
so we killed them all. 

One day I went across the line into Lee county to 
hunt ducks. I was hunting beside a small pond on the 
prairie, when I saw a strange snake, of a kind that I 
have never seen before nor since. It lay stretched out on 
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a log of an old raft on the pond. It was of a dull lead 
color, and was about 3ft. long, and about rin. through 
(of course I did not measure it exactly). About 3in. 
from the end of its tail there was a sort of knob, or prong, 
which stuck up. If anyone can tell its name from this 
description I shall be glad to know it. 

I believe that every man who keeps his eyes open sees 
some strange things, which are hard to believe, but 
which, nevertheless, are strictly true. 

J. M. SHELDON. 


A Sunday Evening with the Birds. 


SITTING on a small veranda which juts out from the 
third floor on the south side of my home last Sunday 
afternoon, I noticed song birds of many of the species 
that inhabit our country on the lawns hunting worms. It 
had rained nearly all the morning, and cleared toward 
evening, which accounted for so many being there at 
one time. In glancing at the shade trees I noticed a 
robin’s nest in the forks of one tree, and in another a 
family of English sparrows have their home; two of these 
are sitting on limbs near the nest, trying to dry their 
feathers by straightening them with their bills. On a 
third tree I discover a small nest hung in the branches 
of a limb, which puzzles me for some time; but finally I 
discover the male bird with food for the female, which 
is sitting on the.nest. It is the thistlebird, or summer 
yellowbird. After watching them for several hours I 
find the male bird brings food to the female every twelve 
to fifteen minutes, and every time he nears the nest his 
chirp attracts the attention of the female, and she an- 
swers with a little twitter which I believe if it could be 
interpreted would mean, “How kind and attentive you 
are to me.” .They are very quick to attack any small 
birds coming in the vicinity of their nest. I saw a small 
bird that looked like a field sparrow sitting on a limb 
some distance from the nest, and in a moment the male 
bird made a vicious attack on it and drove it off the 
lawn. Later in the evening he drove a catbird from the 
tree. As darkness appears, the male bird increases his 
visits to the nest, coming every few minutes with green 
worms. I see the robin is on her nest, also the sparrows; 
seven of them have retired for the night; and the yellow- 
bird now sits on a branch above the nest chirping to his 
wife about the doings of the day or what he is going to 
do to-morrow, or possibly about the family which will 
appear before long, when he will have more mouths to 
help feed. I know not which, but he is certainly very 
happy over something, as his song proves. As nature 
wraps her mantle around this green earth of ours my 
view of these beautiful creatures (which were put here 
to help soften the stern features of the earth’s cold face 
of clay) disappears. FP. M. B. 


GettyssurG, Pa. 





Wild Pigeons in West Virginia. 

THE day was in this section when the wild pigeon ap- 
peared regularly, and there is a place in the brush about 
four miles of this town known as the “Pigeon Roost,” 
where I have myself seen the enriched land still marked 
by an unusual growth of vegetation. The luxuriant poke 
(Phytolacca decandra) flourishes there, and other plants 
not natural to that class of soil. The day was when the 
woods rustled with their wings and the sound of boughs 
crashing under their weight could be heard. The farmer 
policed his newly sown field of wheat, and there was 
danger of a ripe field of buckwheat being eaten in spite 
of the threatening presence of all the family. Then the 
mountaineer was at a disadvantage. No hunter of any 
standing owned or had anything to do with a shotgun. 
The shotgun was regarded as almost effeminate. A 
rifle ball was too much to sacrifice for a single pigeon, 
and the hunter was not well prepared to destroy any con- 
siderable number unless he could find a row of the birds 
on some straight dead bough. Then came some fancy 
shooting, and a single ball would bring down a dozen or 
so, and ne ammunition wasted. ’ 

Persons old enough have seen the wild pigeon even 
as James Fenimore Cooper describes it in the “Pioneers.” 
They are gone, and the stories of their flights are sur- 
rounded with a glamour to us of the younger genera- 
tion. It is in hope of adding a new idea to a subject 
which has been thoroughly discussed in these columns 
that I try to talk about pigeons, ; nee 

The flights of pigeons in this section were periodical, 
but in those days, far back in the mountains in the dense 
forests that crown the very apex of the Alleghanies, the 
hunter and fisher could find the pigeon all the summer. 
Now the time has come when the rank and file no longer 
fly over the land in their annual migrations, but back 
in those woods the wild pigeon is still to be seen, gen- 
erally in pairs. Those mountains have scarcely any bird 
life, and the pigeons are noticed more particularly per- 


haps. Wt 5 : 
The fact remains that as many wild pigeons make\ their 
summer home in Pocahontas county as ever. 
ANDREW PRICE. 
Maruinton, West Virginia. 


A New Coon in Town. 


A sHort time ago Mr. G. L. Baker became aware that 
some four-footed marauder was nightly visiting his poultry 
yard. He promptly set a trap for the unwelcome visitant, 
and the following night Mr. Raccoon was made a prisoner. 
Mr. Baker resides within five minutes of the center of 
the city, and the presence of the shifty, carnivorous night 
prowler illustrates anew the attractions of the University 
City as a game preserve wherein such species as the great 
American polecat, the rabbit, opossum, fox, raccoon and 
ruffed grouse have lately been killed. Surely Ithaca has 
attractions other than Cornell to offer the big, un- 
sympathetic world about her. Messrs. Potter and Brock 
the past season killed eighty coons in the covers round 
about Ithaca. 

A Mr. Krum, of Caroline, a wayside railroad station a 
few miles south of here, reports a robin frequenting his 
premises that has an unmistakable Bob White call, this 
remarkable plaint being the chief burden of Redbreast’s 
song. The robin gives the call as cheerily and spiritedly 
as any true mother quail would whistle it. 

_ M. Catt. 





Save the [Birds, 0" 


IrHaca, N. Y.—On a recent Sunday two of the leading 
city pastors, Dr. Griffis, of the Congregational Church, and 
Rev. J. F. Fitschen, Jr., of the First Presbyterian Church, 
from their respective pulpits spoke eloquently and -per- 
suasively in favor of bird preservation. Dr. Griffis, in 
the course of his remarks, illustrated how rich the Bible 
law, prophecy, poetry and gospel was of kindness to our 
little brothers of the air. The Doctor dwelt most happily 
upon the gifts, graces and powers of the birds, the English 
sparrow not being denied a kindly word. At the close 
of Dr. Griffis’ talk an Audubon Society was formed for 
the protection of the birds. Rev. Mr. Fitschen made a 
no less impassioned plea for bird life preservation, and 
requested that all ladies of his congregation refrain from 
wearing any sort of bird plumage in their hats. 

If, from every pulpit in America, there might go forth 
messages echoing the sentiments noted above, a solution 
to the problem of saving our native song birds from 
extermination might be counted among the nearby possi- 
bilities. M. CHILL. 


Stray Carrier Pigeon. 


HUNTERSVILLE, W. Va., June 24.—A carrier pigeon came 
to Lemuel J. Piles’ house about ten days ago, where it 
has remained as a pet since. The family had never heard 
of such a thing as a carrier pigeon, but were desirous 
that the owner know of its whereabouts. On one leg is 
a silver band marked “A. N. 947.” Carrier pigeons not 
infrequently appear here, but no one owns any in this 
section in the writer’s knowledge. 

ANDREW PRICE. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
In the Gold Range of British 


Columbia. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I spent the month of September on the Quesnelle Lake, 
in British Columbia, and some of my experiences there 
may be of interest to readers of the Forest AND STREAM. 
I was out with a party of prospectors who took this route 
into the mountains, as the head of the lake lies in the gold 
range. We left Soda Creek, on the Fraser River, on Aug. 
21 with four horses packed with provisions. There were 
four of us in the party besides a Siwash, who was to act 
as guide and bring the horses back. 

At first we had a good Government trail to follow, but 
after the second day our guide left it and took an old 
Indian trail, or what had been one. In many places the 
track was obstructed or entirely effaced, but the Indian 
never failed to take the right direction and to pick up the 
trail again, although he had never traveled over it before. 

This route took us through the valleys of the Beaver 
and Antoine lakes, where the best of deer hunting is 
found. We passed Antoine Lake in the early morning, 
and Tom and I hastened on ahead and got out of hearing 
of the bell on the leader. At one place the trail skirts the 
lake at the foot of a mountain, and right here is a lick. The 
ground at this place is tracked like a farmyard by the 
deer that come down from the poplar thickets on the 
mountain to visit the lick and drink at the lake. As we 
passed around a bend in the trail there came a crash from 
the willows on the edge of the lake, and a big buck 
jumped across the trail just ahead and started up the 
mountain. As he cleared a log we both fired at the same 
time, and when the smoke lifted had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his legs kicking in the air. We did not wait to set- 
tle which one of us had hit him, but cut his throat and took 
the best of the meat. A little later we had a battle royal 
packing it on Sandy’s back. The little cayuse had often 
been through it before, but he had been on the range all 
summer and felt like a colt. He pretended to be greatly 
frightened at the blood, until Tom lost patience and gave 
him an application of the pack rope, whereupon he sub- 
sided and stood like a war horse. 

At the end of the fourth day we reached the swamp at 
the mouth of the Horsefly River. Here our difficulties 
began. The Indian went back next morning with the 
horses and left us to our fate, and we started out to ex- 
plore the country. This was not an easy job. The swamp 
was a mass of tangled willows, and we had to cut our way 
through with axes in order to make any headway. We 
located the river, but could not follow it down to the lake 
on account of the brush on the banks. We then set to 
work to find a suitable tree for a canoe. There were 
birch trees in abundance, but at this season the bark did 
not peel well, so we looked about for a cottonwood. The 
best one that we could find stood some distance back from 
the river near a slough that ran off with many turns and 
twists into the swamp. Two of us made a raft and went 
exploring. At short intervals were beaver dams, that had 
to be cut or portaged, but we made our way down and 
found that at last the slough reached the river. Then all 
hands went to work at the tree. Our stock of tools con- 
sisted of two axes and a pick, but in two days we man- 
aged to turn out a canoe big enough to carry us all, to- 
gether with our dunnage, weighing about soolbs. 

We did little hunting at this place, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting about, but saw signs of deer and bear and 
shot several ducks on the slough. 

At last our boat was finished, and we had a tug of war 
launching it. We had to drag it 1ooyds., and it was green 
and very heavy. But we cut a road, and put down rollers, 
and at last slid it into the water. 

Next morning we loaded up al! our stuff and started on 
our way to the lake, very glad to leave our limited quar- 
ters in the swamp. There was a very large dam at the 
mouth of the slough, that had to be portaged. Then we 
loaded up again and ran down the river about a mile to 
the bay. Here we saw large flocks of geese, but could not 
get near enough to them for a shot. We took the right 
hand side of the bay and soon passed out into the lake. 
The Quesnell Lake is a beautiful sheet of water and is 
surrounded by some of the finest hunting grounds in 
America. The scenery all along it is fine. In the distance 
the gold range loomed up, many of the mountains covered 








with snow. We followed the south bank of the lake all 
that day. One place here is remarkable for the number of 
lynx found. We ran right up to one that was sitting on 
the beach, staring at vacancy like the old tom-cat that he 
was. He saw us at about the same time that we saw 
him, and seemed to regard that part of the shore as his 
private property, for he put up his back and squared 
around all ready for a fight. I was in the bow with my 
rifle handy, and I gave it to him as well as I could. I 
aimed for his body, but the boat was rocking violently 
and the bullet went a little low, breaking one foreleg and 
cutting the flesh nearly all off the other. He danced on 
his hindlegs for a minute and then sprang into the thick 
timber and disappeared. We landed, and with great dif- 
ficulty tracked him about 2ooyds. up the side of the moun- 
tain. There was a carpet of springy moss that did not 
hold the track, and at times the blood-spots disappeared 
entirely; but we trailed him up to a tangle of fallen timber 
and found him stretched out nearly dead. Another bullet put 
him out of his misery, and the journey up the lake was 
resumed. The water became very rough and forced us 
to land early in the afternoon among some very bad rocks. 
In saving the canoe from being smashed we all got thor- 
oughly wet. We built a big fire, dried ourselves again 
and made camp. 

Next morning we were up before daylight and crossed 
the lake, which was here about four miles wide. We ran 
along the shore the rest of the day, and at every place 
where we touhed were the tracks of bear, caribou, lynx 
and many other animals. Large flocks of ducks and geese 
were scared up ahead of us, and we shot enough for our 
use. Trout were constantly jumping, and many could be 
seen lying on the bottom in 10 or 12ft. of water. The 
water is remarkably clear and cold. That night we did a 
little fishing, and caught a good string. 

Next day we ran past rocky shores of granite and lime- 
stone, and arrived at the head of the north arm of the 
lake. Here was Mitchell’s cabin, a dilapidated shanty 
built many years ago and occasionally used by hunters 
and trappers. We preferred our tent to sleep in, but 
cached some of our flour and other stuff in the cabin. The 
head of the lake is very shallow, and is the haunt of thou- 
sands of ducks and geese. The flight to the south had 
begun, and geese were dropping in constantly, and the 
honking was almost deafening. At one point there was 
a grass plot of several acres which they had eaten bare. 
A thicket near this afforded an ambush, and we shot 
several, although one shot at a flock was enough to send 
the wary old honkers out of sight down the lake. 

Early next morning Tom and I started out after cari- 
bou, and I killed one by a lucky shot through the heavy 
timber. We hung up the meat, and in the afternoon 
packed it into camp and smoked it until late into the 
night. Early in the evening we heard the howling of a 
wolf, which was answered from different directions. At- 
tracted by the smell of blood, a considerable pack soon 
assembled, and they made short work of the offal of the 
caribou, as we afterward found. They followed our tracks 
to the camp and gave us a most dismal serenade all night. 
We had a bright fire and they were not hungry enough to 
be very bold, but we did not feel like wandering far 
away from the fire, and vainly. wished for a bottle of 
strychnine. In the morning they were still howling in 
the timber near by, and we made a sally hoping to get a 
shot. But the moment we started away from the tent 
they took the alarm and became silent. We did some 
exploring, and found that we were on the edge of a 
meadow three or four miles long by a mile wide, which 
ran back between Mount Mitchell and the range to the 
west. Through this meadow ran many shallow water- 
courses, and also the Mitchell River, a stream of some 
size. At the head of the meadow Cameron Creek empties 
into the river, and this was the stream we proposed to 
follow up. 


All this section was covered with huckleberries, then 
just getting ripe, and bears of all kinds and sizes were 
numerous. Still-hunting was difficult, and we saw few of 
the bears, although we often got near to them. 

There were many beaver dams in the meadow; in fact, 
a good share of it seems to have been made by these 
industrious little fellows. We had a trap with us and kept 
it set, and I don’t remember how many muskrats got 
into it, but we did not catch a beaver. 

After a couple of days spent in exploring the meadow 
and country adjoining, we packed up everything not ab- 
solutely necessary and cached it in the old cabin, and 
made up packs of about solbs. apiece to take with us. 
We started, and it immediately began to rain. We had 
hoped to find a track of some kind—at least a game trail— 
but we had to strike out into a wilderness of heavy timber, 
thick willows, fallen logs and marshes, and we were for- 
tunate if we could find an opening leading for a few yards 
in the right direction. The worst of all were the devil’s 
clubs. These are a cross between a vine and a bush, ‘and 
they grew everywhere. The branches run in all directions 
and have o joint every 6in. At every joint the branch 
takes a turn some other way. In every square inch of vine 
and leaf there are a hundred long, sharp prickers that 
will reach you through thick clothes. Every little 
while some of us fell or sat down on a vine, and then the 
air grew sulphurous. We tried the side of the mountain. 
but soon gave it up. Finally we took to the creek and 
floundered along in ice water up to our knees. By a 
combination of these three choices of route we journeyed 
for five days and reached Ghost Lake, which is nothing 
but a pond. For several days we were followed by a pack 
of wolves, probably the same that had gotten a taste of our 
caribou. They howled unpleasantly near, but never came 
to close quarters. It had been raining more or less all 
the time, but now began to snow, and things looked 
gloomy. We built a good camp of boughs and managed to 
get dry again. We had seen little game on the way, 
owing to the noise we made traveling, but had killed 
enough willow grouse to keep us supplied with fresh 
meat. I took a day off and went hunting. The huckle- 
berries were thick and bears numerous. I found a deer 
trail leading up a small gully, and traveling quietly along 
this I ran upon an old cinnamon contentedly munching 
berries. He did not see me, and I shot him where he 
sat, and he never knew what was the matter. I climbed 
one of the snow-covered mountains .fter big-horn and 
mountain goats, but did not get a shot. 

Next day we followed the creek up to a great glacier. 
Further travel in that direction was impossible, and more- 
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over it was time for us to be getting out. Our provisions 
were running short, as some of them had become dam- 
aged, and we started back. Passing the lake we saw four 
beaver along the shore, and wasted several ounces of lead 
with no result. This time we climbed high up the moun- 
tain and struck a game trail that took us in the right di- 
rection and cut off a considerable distance. At last this 
came to an abrupt end, and we floundered around in 
worse going than ever. We finally worked back to the 
creek and kept near it the rest of the way. We all felt like 
shouting with joy when, after two days, we reached the 
meadow. The traveling through this was bad enough, 
but far better than what we had left, and that night we 
were back in old quarters at the lake. We lived high 
that night, for once more we had sugar and prunes to eat, 
and J never enjoyed anything more than I did that meal. 

We were tired out, and decided to stay awhile and rest. 
Then followed a week of rare sport. We shot deer, an- 
other caribou, geese, ducks and grouse, and caught the 
gamiest of trout in the lake. We were enjoying life to 
the fullest extent, but finally decided that it was time to 
leave. We brought the canoe from its hiding place ani 
got everything ready to start; but a storm came up that 
last three days and kept us in the tent. When it finally 
broke away we heeded the warning of winter’s approach 
and were soon headed down the lake. On the way we 
saw several lynx, but could not get near enough for a shot. 
A deer swam across from an island ahead of us, but we 
were too far away to catch him, and in spite of mary 
shots that made the water boil all around him he reached 
the mainland and disappeared. However, an imprudent 
coyote that followed us, barking, along the shore, did 
not fare so well, as Tom bowled him over with a long 
shot from the canoe. 

On the second night down the lake we camped at the 
mouth of a creek, and I took the Winchester and iol- 
lowed the creek back into the woods. I had not gone far 
when a doe jumped up ahead and after a few leaps stopped 
and looked around at me. I was all tangled up in a wil- 
low thicket and got out in time to send a bullet after her 
just as her curiosity became satisfied and she bolted into 
. clump of cedars. To my surprise she went down in a 
1€ap. 

We passed Horsefly Bay, where we had embarked, and 

kept on to the foot of the lake. Here we found some 
‘Chinese miners, and after “muchee talkee” sold them our 
surplus flour and bacon. We left them our canoe, and 
took the trail that leads down the river to the forks. 
From there we had a good trail for the rest of our home- 
ward journey. Avery H. Witcox. 


In the Rockies.—VI. 


“Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones. —Shakespeare. 


As I realized it a fierce exultation fired my heart, and a 
yell of triumph trembled upon my lips, as I dashed down 
the steep declivity. But when I reached his side there 
was a majesty about the mighty animal, even in death, 
that impressed me, and I stood subdued. There was a 
deep stillness upon the scene so lately one of stir and 
strife and battle. The trill of the little stream, murmur- 
ing out from among the rocks and trickling twinklingly 
through the copse to which it gave life, was the only sound 
audible. A faint breeze which sighed over the lonely 
place took upon its wings the strong spirit of the mighty 
moose, and bore it far from that secret glade in which 
in life it had been in harmony with the wild world of 
nature around it, and the blood-red Indian pink® that 
blossomed beside the spring bent their heads before the 
breeze as if in grief and sorrow. There was death in 
the midst of life. 

I drank deep at the crystal well, and sat down upon the 
soft turf beside it. It was a lovely spot in which to rest 
and linger and muse. All around arose the grav rocks, in 
the midst of which lay the copse, a lovely oasis. The 
grasses crept up to the feet of the rocks as if propitiat- 
ingly, and tender mosses softly: covered them, nature’s first 
live-giving effort. There was life in the midst of death. 

Sitting there I could see the battle nature had waged 
with rock-ribbed ruin to establish a precarious foothold 
for life. Inch by inch, foot by foot, the linchens had crept 
out from the life-giving water, and clothed the naked 
rocks.with a living, verdant garment. Then came gnats 
and flies, and humblest forms of insect life to live amid 
the mosses. Then light-winged swallows came on 
glancing wings to chase the gnats and flies, and planted 
the first seeds of grass, upon which later came to feed the 
progenitor of the moose who lies there now, and inci- 
Aentally to drop the first seed of the aspens upon which 
he had browsed as he came up the mountain side. 
And last of all came the destroyer—man. The grim, 
gray rocks which with impotent wrath saw their domain 
of death invaded, inch by inch, foot by foot, as in- 
exorably as fate, by life-giving nature, doubtless wel- 
comed the advent of one before whom whole races and 
types of nature’s beings pass away. 

Strange, is it not, that man should find life and vigor 
and health and recreation in undoing what nature has 
done, in killing and destroying where she has given life? 
What unconscious mission is he blindly filling in obedience 
to that inscrutable omniscience which has worked its 
will through other blind instruments from protoplasm 
to man? 

Sitting there in dreamy content, beneath me a tawny 
carpet superior to the science of looms, overhead the 
feathery foliage of the aspens filtering the yellow sunshine 
through, I looked out at the gray, granitic rocks stretch- 
ing up the mountain side to where the snow fields lay 
cold and white upon the summit. It was typical of 
human life. 

The copse was typical of the pleasant primrose paths of 
dalliance and ease; the rocks of the rough places of toil 
and trouble which ever lay just beyond the pleasures of 
life—the desert of disaster which surrounded human hap- 
piness. And as in real life, so here, standing amid the 
pleasant copse, neither disaster nor neath looks sinister 
seen from a distance. 

But to leave the copse of plenty. with its restful banks 
and fragrant flowers and refreshing waters, to toil up 
over the rough rocks is a mimic image of the journey of 
life. The path to the pinnacle of fame that seemed easy 
to surmount is pitted with perils. There are crevices in 
the rock that you cannot see fre™ below. Thoge smooth 
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mossy stones that looked so inviting are but pitfalls for 
the unwary, and the weary feet, instead of resting, slip on 
the treacherous moss and fall. There are sharp, flinty 
rocks that cut your feet, and loose, rolling stones that 
topple over and bruise you, and great chasms between 
the rocks that yawn for the adventurous. 

The pools that looked like living waters are but stagnant 
pools, impregnated with the bitter minerals of the rocks 
around them, the Mara waters of tribulation. How many 
turn back, appalled at the difficulties of the ascent, and 
how many, alas! of highest courage, fall from the preci- 
pices, and perish. And when at last“the heights are 
reached, swarms of mosquitoes and gnats arise, like petty 
troubles, to bite and sting. And the snow upon the pin- 
nacle of fame that looked so fair and white is but a cold, 
uncomforting, soulless sheet shrouding dead hopes that lie 
buried beneath it. 

All along the summit stretches the cold, silent bosom 
of the blinding, white Death. Here the journey of life 
ends. The weary feet worn with toiling over the rocks 
sink deep into the soft snow. He struggles on with 
short, quick, panting breath, in the high altitude of death. 
The sight grows dim in its reflected glare. It is cold—so 
cold upon the snowy summit. He ceases struggling and 
sinks down to rest in its soft embrace, and a breathless 
curtain of silence stretches between the cold, pitiless glare 
of the sky above and the dazzling whiteness beneath. _ 

So the summit is reached, and the journey of life is 
done. Behind him lie the rough rocks, and the pleasant 
paths. Before him—ah! who shall say what lies beyond 
the brink? Back from that summit no man has ever come 
to depict the scene that lies in the vast, limitless beyond. 

But as the mind comes back from pondering upon the 
unfathomable problems of life and death, and turns with 
grateful relief to the wholesome things of every-day life, 
so did I leave behind me that strange land of snowy sum- 
mits and rock-strewn scenery and flashing streams and 
returned to the familiar work-away world of every day. 
But I never look upon that antlered head, hanging now 
upon my walls, that I do not recall that little cove bloom- 


ing in the midst of its rocks, high on the mountain : 


side, above that far-off, unknown and nameless lake in 
the remotest recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 
Francis J. HAGAN. 


“Exterminatory Peregrinations.” 


St. Avucustine, Fla., July 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I accept your comment upon Mr. Rice’s letter in 
this week’s ForEsT AND STREAM as an intimation that it 
is time to close the subject. Although, as I told you 
in my letters in your issues of June 10 and 24 respecting 
the exterminatory peregrinations of Mr. Geo. O. Shields 

here in Florida, the subject of his bird plume butchering 

was by no means exhausted, I quite agree with you that 
we may consider the discussion closed. But I always did 
like to have the last say. Will you permit me then 
this last word? Mr. Rice insinuated that my, quotations 
from Mr. Shields’ book describing his wanton killing 
of our birds and other creatures were not fairly made. 
In justice to myself I urge any reader of Forest AND 
STREAM who may be interested to look up the quoted 
paragraphs and their connections in the book itself, It 
is entitled “Hunting in the Great West,” and Mr. Shields 
is now advertising to send it for 25 cents. As an eye- 
opener, an exposure of Mr. Shields by Mr. Shields’ own 
braggart pen, it is worth the money. It shows up the 
true sportsmanship of this man who is so coarsely reviling 
others. DipyMvus. 

P. S—More last words: Please give my compliments 
to Mr. Arthur F. Rice. and assure him that if ever he 
finds his way to Florida and St. Augustine, I would 
consider it a privilege to do whatever might*be in my 
power to make his visit a pleasant one. I could not 
promise him much in the way of game; and our plume 
birds were long ago killed off. But we have such air 
and sea and sky and flowers and perfume and bird song 
and sunshine as would give him unstinted delight in his 
outing; and if he ever goes fishing, we could introduce 
him to channel bass and drum. 





Quail Reports Wanted, 


Danvers, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 should 
like to hear from different sections of the East as to how 
the quail are whistling for mating. Tell Mr. Foulk to re- 
port from his country, New York and Maryland. There 
the February blizzard was very bad. I heard of the sad 
remains of feathers and bones from a flock over in West 
Peabody. Joun W. Bassirt. 


Camp-Sire Mlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 











Editor Forest and Stream: : 

The inquiry of Major Mather in regard to. the “service 
berry,” and the numerous communications printed relative 
thereto, all edifying and showing the edible quality of 
those berries, remind me of an occasion when a party of 
four congenial spirits were camping at Muzzy Lake, in 
northern Ohio, some years ago, doing a little bass fishing 
and fall shooting, and having a general good time. Ona 
Saturday evening we were agreeably surprised by a couple 
of old friends from a ten-miles distant city dropping in 
upon us, and, of course, a merry evening was the result. 
In the morning that followed, the cook for the day, de- 
sirious of increasing the menu, requested one of the party 
to take two buckets and go to a neighboring farmhouse 
and “get some milk and cackle berries,” which he at once 
started to do. One of our guests having heard the re- 
mark, puzzled over it for a while in silence, but his over- 
burdened brain finally gave vent to expression: “Say, 
you fellows, what kind of berries are those ‘cackle berries’ 
you told L. to get? I never heard of them before. The 
answer, “Why. eggs. you darned old rooster,” broke the 
spell, and afforded a heap of fun during the entire day, and 
the aforementioned visitor went by the euphonious soubri- 
quet of “Cackle Berries” for some time thereafter. 

E. S. Warraker. 


‘ 
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Sea and Fiver Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp STREAM. 


In Newfoundland. 


A Day on the Come-by-Chance with Rod and Reel, 


“Up rose the sun; the mists were curled 
Back from the solitary world, 
Which lay around, behind, before. 
What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild, luxuriant soil; 
The very air was mute; 
And not an insect’s shrill, small horn, 
Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket.” 











Ir was just such a sunrise and such a country as those 
of which Byron sings. It was a glorious summer morn- 
ing. “The very air was mute.” We—a survey party-— 
were camped on a sidehill that was clothed with luxuriant 
verdure, and through the foliage of the trees glistened the 
waters of the Come-by-Chance, as it wound slowly and 
majestically on its passage to the sea. In the distance we 
could catch glimpses of the sheen of many lakelets, and 
the vision was bounded by ranges of high hills, the high- 
est peak—Powder Horn Hill—gorgeous with the rays of 
the rising.sun. It was an off day in camp, and rigged 
in my best backwoods toggery I started out to explore a 
pretty little pond that nestled between the hills; and I 
was anxious to throw a fly where perhaps one had never 
been thrown before. After a few minutes’ tramp I struck 
the pond and bent my flies. I met with indifferent success 
till I came to a corner of the lake that was overgrown 
with large trees whose branches spread far out over the 
surface. Just here the water was deep and dark and it 
looked indeed a likely spot. I dropped my flies just under 
the branches of a large juniper, and immediately got a 
splendid rise; but I could not fish from the land side with 
any ease, so I cast about and.procured a small raft of rail- 
way sleepers (one that we had been using the day before 
for the purpose of chaining across the pond), got aboard 
and hauled myself well out into. the lake by the overhang- 
ing branches. I was amply repaid for my pains, for the 
first throw I got a splendid rise, but lost my fish, owing 
to my inability to use but one hand, for, as the raft was 
very cranky, I had to hold on to the trees with the other. 
I threw again, and this time hooked a veritable 3-pounder; 
but alas, I dost him also. In my excitement I forgot all 
about standing on the ranky raft, let go my hold of the 
branches, and the next moment was gazing at the sunlight 
from the bottom of the lake. A few strokes brought me 
to the bank, and I picked up my dogwood rod and gear 
and started for camp, a wetter and a wiser man. I then 
crept in, not to waken the other fellows, and took off 
every stitch, hung them around on the bushes, wrapped 
myself up in my blankets and slept the sleep of the just 
till breakfast was announced at 9 o’clock . 

It is a long, glorious day in summer time, from sunrise, 
a little after 4, till 8 o’clock, and millions who dwell in 
cities lose the best part of their lives sleeping those 
golden hours away. 

A great change had come over the face of nature while 
I had slept. The peak of the Powder Horn was wrapped 
around with dark, murky clouds, the wind had changed 
and brought in the fog. The morning had been too 
bright to last, and before 12 o’clock the rain came down 
in forrents, so that we were confined to camp all day. 
About 4 o’clock the rain ceased, but it remained dark and 
threatening; but as it did not actually rain, and as I was 
tired lying around all day, I donned my oilskins and long 
boots, and fetching my dogwood, started out again to 
hunt up some fish. 

This time I avoided the likely spot of the morning and 
tried some of the gullies of the Come-by-Chance. In this 
place it sweeps through a pretty level country, and forms 
a large number of deep gullies, each of which is fairly well 
stocked with fish. I tried several of these, but as they 
were near the line of the railway they had been fished over 
and over again by the various crews of railway men 
who had camped near them. I fished till I came to the 
last of the near series of gullies, with but very little suc- 
cess. This one, unlike the others, was surrounded by 
heavy trees, and in order to fish it one had to walk in the 
water clear of the branches. I had tried at the head of 
it, where the water runs in, but the numerous footprints 
in the sand convinced me that it had been fished too often 
very recently for me to expect anything worth while, and 
I was conjecturing for a time how the river looked after 
it had left the gully, as I could see by the formation of 
the country beyond that it fell a little, but how much 
I could not tell. If it fell for any distance it would have 
been no use for me to go on a voyage of discovery, as it 
was getting late, and the fog and clouds made it darker 
than usual. But I thought I'd try at the foot of the gully 
anyhow, so I walked along in about 2ft of water till I 
came to where the river leaves the gully. I was certain that 
no one had been as far as that lately, because trout were 
ordinarily plentiful enough, without having to wet one’s 
self in order to procure a fair catch. I was rewarded for 
my pains, for as I reached the end of the gully and fol- 
lowed the river, that here ripples over a sandy bottom 
with a gentle decline for about rooyds., there suddenly 
burst upon my vision the prettiest and most likely looking 
gully it had ever been my good fortune to behold. The 
feelings of an angler on such an occasion can be better 
imagined than described. Just before me the lakelet 
nestled in the trees, shut away from all outside sounds 
and scenes. At my feet the river dropped info a basin 
forming an ideal spot for an angler to linger in. My 
nerves were tingling with excitement, and no explorer. 
ever felt so delighted with his discoverey as I did that 
summer afternoon. The angler can imagine how he’d 
feel if he struck a spot that in all probability had never 
before been fished, and the feeling that “he was the first 
that ever burst into that silent” scene would be intensified 
by one look at the spot that his very instinct would tell 
him was teeming with fish life, The only sign of its ever 
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having echoed to the sounds of wandering life was a trail 
across the shallow of the héad-water, where the gentl 
caribou had passed and repassed for many ages. 

I looked over my cast, which contained a silver doctor, 
a terra nova, a gray hackle and a little black fly, saw they 
were all right, and softly dropped my flies just where the 
fiver ceases to appear to flow and mingles with the waters 
of the gully—just beside the — lilies that lay in 
reat luxuriance there. The effect was magical. With 
that indescribable swish—a noise more pleasant to the 
senses of an angler than music’s sweetest strains—the 
gully appeared to be alive. 

The flies were literally devoured, and it was with the 
keenest pleasure imaginable that I hooked, fought five 
minutes or so, and landed at one haul four rich, fat, gamev 
mud trout, ranging in weight from 4% to 14lbs. At every 
throw I succeeded in hooking two, three or four beauties, 
and at last, when darkness had settled in, I knocked off 
with fair play, well satisfied with my evening’s sport, 
and having for once at least got a “square meal” of it. 
I filled a canvas bag that I carried, then cut two “gads” 
and loaded them and started for camp, about half a mile 
off. I was now in a quandary, for I was in a strange coun- 
try, and in the eagerness of my pursuit I had failed to 
make mental notes of landmarks that would guide me on 
the way back. However, I tramped back through the 
gully, and at the head-waters, where ’twas shallow, I was 
fortunate enough to strike the deer trail, and I knew it led 
through a long marsh in the vicinity of our camp. I 
followed it as well as might be, feeling the way with my 
feet, for the trail, as is usual, was well defined. It was 
now so dark I could scarcely see an arm’s length before 
me. 

At last I broke out into the marsh, and heard the wei- 
come sound of our camp dog’s honest bark, and arrived 
safely in a short time, and was for the time being the 
cynosure of a score of admiring camp fellows, who gath- 
ered around, pipes in mouth, to inspect the catch and 
indulge in the usual camp talk on such occasions. They 
had decided before my arrival that I had lost my way 
and were just getting ready to start out and hunt me 
up. My one regret was that in my hurry I had to leave 
my dogwood pole—one that I had cut in the woods and 
that had been my companion in many pleasant hours. 

After a change of dry clothes and a good “tuck-in” at 
supper—not the least enjoyable part of which was a dish 
of rich, red, “musky” mud trout, I lit my pipe and laid 
me down to rest, well satisfied with my day on the Come- 
by-Chance with my old dogwood rod and flies. 

W. J. CARROLL. 


NeEwrouNnDLAND, 


After Ouananiche. 


THERE has been considerable variety about the early - 


fishing for ouananiche this season in the Grande Décharge 
of Lake St. John. In the first place it opened late, as 
everybody expected it would, on account of the extreme 
lateness of the season. The waters were high, but for a 
day or two the sport was reported good. Then heayy 
rains and high winds set in, filling the high water of the 
lake with thick, mud to such an extent that the fish were 
unable to see the flies on the surface of the pools in the 
Décharge. A few anglers went away disapopinted. 
Those who could possibly spare the time returned to 
Roberval to await the arrival of more favorable weather, 
and last week proved an off season for ouananiche fish- 
ing, though the fish could be seen in the pools in very 
large numbers. On Saturday and Sunday last the wind 
fell, and by Monday the surplus water that was flowing 
out of the lake over the Décharge had lost much of its 
sediment, and the ouananiche were again on the feed. 
I had a good day’s sport there, killing over a dozen fish, 
and might have taken as many more. When I found that 
the fish were taking the fly freely, I laid aside my 7oz. 
rod to experiment with one of exactly half that weight. 
There has been so much nonsense written from time to 
time about the rod-smashing qualities of the ouananiche 
that I had some time ago made up my mind to give the 
fish a chance. I was not fortunate enough to hook any- 
thing larger than a 3lb. fish on the 3%40z. rod, but a 3lb. 
ouananiche, like a 15lb. salmon, is usually in perfect fight- 
ing condition, and the little cane was put to a thorough 
test, and came honorably out of the conflict. Some of 
the fish killed upon it were lofty leapers, and occasionally 
they ran out into the heaviest water of the pools. The 
light bamboo was so readily responsive that I gave it no 
allowance for size and never lowered the tip when the 
fish vaulted from the water, always allowing him rather 
the freedom of the line. It took a little longer time to 
lead the fish to net than would have been necessary with 
a heavier rod, but not so much more as might have been 
expected, and if the extra sport afforded is not considered 
a sufficient compensation for the additional expenditure 
of time, I may add the assurance that out of a number of 
fish so played not one was lost by the tearing away of the 
hook, that so frequently occurs when ouananiche are 
handled on stiffer rods. When first I angled for these 
fish, before the construction of the railway as far as Lake 
St. John, I went at them with an old two-handed English 
rod, that I had used for jack pike in the Old Country, as 
a boy. Experience led me to substitute, first a stiff Ca- 
nadian lancewood trout rod, and then an American split 
cane of moderate weight. Now, for purposes of finest 
sport and greatest comfort I am an advocate of the 
lightest rod, for ouananiche fishing, that can. be found 
upon the market, provided it be properly made; that is 
to say, well balanced, and possessed of a reasonable share 
of back bone. I have fished with 50z. rods possessing 
less of these requisite qualities than that weighing 30z. 
and a fraction, with which I killed my last few ouananiche. 
The former scarcely enabled the angler to take in the 
slack of the line without the aid of the automatic reel. 
The latest addition to my rod case needs no such artificial 
aid. 
I still believe, as I wrote in “The Ouananiche and its 
Canadian Environment,” over three years ago, that the 
- most serviceable tool for the speedy killing of the fish is 
a 7 to goz. trout rod. But those who have acquired the 
admiration for this noble fighter that a few seasons of 
ouananiche fishing brings will have no more ambition to 
make a score, and when the fish are plentiful and the 
rises frequent will find their highest enjoyment in taking 


the ouananiche from its chosen waters upon the finest and 
lightest of tackle. 

Of course rods may be smashed by ouananiche just as 
well as by any other fish, but there is no good reason why 
they should be. While I was fishing from one of the rocky 
islets in the former Griffith pools of the Grande Décharge 
the other day, with my smallest rod, Joseph Morel, one of 
my guides, took up my heaviest trout rod—a Quebec 
lancewood weapon, upon which I have landed a 14lb. pike 
and any number of heavy trout and ouananiche. He 
wanted to reach a large patch of foam that was eddying 
around a long distance from shore, and succeeded in 
drawing his flies through it several times without securing 
arise. Finally he drew the lures close in to the rock upon. 
which he was standing, when both were seized at/once at 
his very feet. One of the fish was quite large, probably a 
4-pounder. Without regard to the almost perpendicular 
position of the rod, Morel struck smartly, and naturally 
enough, off went the rod at the upper ferrule. A salmon 
rod might have done the same thing. 

The fishing at the Décharge is now at its best, and 
promises to continue good for some time to come. In one 
afternoon this week Lt.-Col. Haggard took over forty 
fish, and as manv more the next morning, returning by 
far the most of them to the water. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Quesec, Canada, June 80. 


P. S.—My attention has been drawn to a slip of the 
pen that occurred in my last letter to Forest AND STREAM. 
In speaking of the recent big catch of trout on the Triton 
tract by Judge Hiscocks, Douglas E. Petit and William 
Nottingham, of Syracuse, the two largest fish of a catch 
of twelve, weighing 6olbs., were recorded as weighing 6%4 
and 3%lbs. respectively. If this were true of the two 
largest fish, it would be difficult to make up the aggregate 
of 60lbs. What I should have written, if there had been 
less haste and more care in the writing of it. is that the 
largest of the big fish weighed 6%4lbs. and the smallest 
3%lbs. E43: 2. & 





Angling Intemperance. 


CuarLestown, N. H., June 2¢.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have so far refrained from “putting in my 
oar” in the discussion of the epithet of “game hog,” or 
his near relative, the “count fisherman,” but the inclosed 
slip, which I cut from the Boston Sunday Herald of 
yesterday, has rather excited my indignation. I do not 
know who Mr. Seymour is, or what he did with his 701 
trout, caught in one day with one rod! but I hope he 
returned at least 600 of them to the water. Still, even 
then, many of them must have been more or less in- 
jured, and if the gills were torn it is doubtful if they 
survived the injury. I cannot conceive of such brutal 
slaughter as coming under the name of either sport or 
amusement. This is the report: 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Seymour, of New York, who are 
at Seven Ponds, took 650 trout in six hours’ fishing 
weighing from % to 14%4lbs. Another day Mr. Seymour 
took 7o1 trout on one rod. Three were taken at one 
cast. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour saw eleven deer one day.” 

I was always satisfied with a moderate creel full, and 
ready to reel up my line and go home at that time; and 
in ordinary fishing near home two or three dozen, 
enough for breakfast for a small family, were an ample 
reward for my afternoon’s tramp. It was the same with 
shooting. When I had a dozen birds or half a dozen 
gray squirrels I was ready to throw my gun over my 
shoulder and leave the rest of the game for another day. 

Neither fur, fin nor feather are plentiful enough here 
in the old settled parts of New England to make any 
larger bags possible, but the “count fisherman” yet 
troubles us a good deal. There are two or three men 
in our village who persecute the trout brooks every 
spring, from the day the snow is off till the water gets 
too low, and come into the village and brag of the num- 
ber they have caught, and they keep it up, “day in and 
day out,” till no one who really wishes a quiet after- 
noon’s enjoyment can find trout enough to reward him 
for a two or three mile tramp. I met one of these fel- 
lows last year with a six-quart tin pail half full of dressed 
trout, and though I could not say that any of them were 
under the legal limit of 5in., I certainly did not see one 
that would measure 6in., even counting in the tail, and I 
have no doubt that they were all fish with which some 
of my friends and myself had stocked the brook the 
year before. The worst of it is, that these fellows con- 
tribute nothing toward restocking the brooks; they just 
go out and catch all they can, and as long as they can, 
until those of us who have spent time and money in 
getting the trout from the State hatcheries and dis- 
tributing them in the breeding brooks have buttoned 
up our pockets and refused to make further efforts to 
supply amusement to this class of our “fellow towns- 
men”! 

To return to my text, I have some doubts as to the 
truth of the statement, for Mr. Seymour must have 
caught a trout a minute for nearly twelve hours to ac- 
complish the alleged feat. but the 650 fish to himself and 
wife in six hours’ fishing is about as bad, and I should 
think she tvould have been ashamed of herself, if he was 
not! 

I was much pleased to read the letter of my friend 
Commissioner Shurtleff in regard to the discovery of the 
“Sunapee saibling,” in the Averill Ponds. When up 
at Colebrook, some sixteen years ago, I heard of the 
large trout that were found in these ponds; but the waters 
were reported to be very difficult of access, with no 
camps or accommodations of any sort after reaching 
them, and I gave up the idea of going into them. 

I had heard similar stories of the big trout in Dan 
Hole Ponds, near Wolfeboro, N. H., some years pre- 
vious, but never got into them myself, and now the 
fish have both proved to be the saibling, which is first 
recorded as being noticed as a different variety of trout 
in Sunapee in 1881. 

It goes to confirm my belief that we do not yet know 
all the inhabitants of our waters, and that both the 
saibling and wannanish will yet be found to be inhabitants 
of Lake Superior. That very entertaining paper, “A 
Trouting Trip to St. Ignace,” published in Orvis and 
Cheney’s “Fishing With the Fly,” ks of several 
varieties of trout in Lake Superior, and I cannot believe 





in lumping them all as Salmo namaycush. _What has be- 
come of the Siskawitz we used to hear of? I think the 
matter worthy of careful investigation. Von W. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Water in Bloom. 


Ponps and lakes being “in bloom,” or “working,” or 
“breaking,” or “purging,” has served as an excuse for 
anglers who have returned from fishing with no fish ever. 
since I can remember. At this moment I do not recall that 
I ever heard of a stream “blooming,” but Hay Bay, in 
Canada, was most certainly “in bloom” on one occasion 
in the fall when I went there with some friends to fish 
for muscalonge. Some waters bloom at one season, and 
others at another, and it has been commonly understood 
that the blooming or purging was caused by the seeds of 
water plants floating in or permeating the water until re- 
production took place and they sank to the bottom. In 
Germany the blooming is called wasser-bluthe, ‘water 
blossom; and in France les fleurs d’eau. Sir Thomas 
Wardle, F. G. S., F. C. S., read a paper on this subject 
before a field club in England, from which I will make 
some extracts, as it gives the results of scientific inquiry 
into the causes of water blooming or purging, although he 
uses the term “breaking.” His investigations were con- 
ducted at Copmere, a lake of forty-four acres, the time 
being autumn: 

“The lake presented an unexpected appearance. Its 
color was a bright emerald green, but not that of green 
coloring matter in solution. By a close inspection with 
our lenses, we saw the water to be permeated through 
its entire depth by bright green particles so numerous and 
pervading as to give the appearance of a green liquid, even 
when a glassful was held up to the light. * * * I say 
appearance, because in addition to the permeation of the 
bright emerald particles, there was also a green scum 
floating on the surface, thickest among the sedges, where 
it had been drifted by the wind, also unresolvable by the 
unassisted eye, evidently possessing points of difference, 
mainly by specific gravity, from the particles suspended 
below the surface; besides this, the green was of a darker 
tint. Each drop contained a number of these green 
specks. * * * At certain times in each year, generally 


“in autumn, the Shropshire Meres become turbid with 


these green particles, the water becomes unfit for domestic 
purposes, and it defies the powers of filtration, soon clog- 
ging up the pores of filters. Fish become sickly in it, and 
in some instances die, and in others are easily caught. 
* * * This condition continues in varying periods from 
a few days to months. After a time the water emits a 
purtrid odor from the decomposition of the green particles. 
* * * The prevalence of these green particles is 
variable. They disappear and reappear and occur in 
greater quantities in various parts of the Shropshire 
Meres. * * * Copmere did not break in 1895; it re- 
mained very clear all summer and autumn; but a very. 
singular fact is connected with this exception of break- 
ing, in that a great quantity of fish died that year of a 
fungus-growth disease, whereas in 1896 none died, not- 
withstanding the mere broke badly. * * * You will 
now be prepared to know that this breaking of the meres 
is due to microscopic alge, of which various species cause 
the phenomenal appearance. Dr. Drummond found the 
green color of the water of Lake Glaslough, in Ireland, 
owing to vast quantities of flocculent oscillating alge. 
In Loch Hainining, in Selkirkshire, a rich purple color 
occurs. * * * The broken water is.characterized by 
various colors, sometimes green, purple, brown or red.” 
(Here follows a list of about a dozen species of alge found 
in different waters, including one found in the arctic re- 
gions.) ‘Most probably these minute alge, having been 
born of last year’s spores, remain at the bottom of the 
lakes during the winter and until they find a need for 
further growth and development, and for this, according 
to Mr. Blunt, they begin to absorb carbonic acid, which 
they find dissolved in the water. * * * Under the in- 
fluence of light the carbonic acid is decomposed, the oxy- 
gen is set free, and, thus liberated, adheres in globules to 
oe See causing them to rise into a fuller and stronger 
ight.” 

The entire article is of interest, but I have quoted its 
salient features, and, as the author says, the murder is 
out, and breaking of water explained, and that is about 
all there is of it, as no remedy for this condition is sug- 
gested, although more is promised on the subject. The 
various colors of the alge will explain why some fisher- 
men report a lake blooming in one color while another 
lake blooms in quite a different color, but it does not al- 
ways follow that because a pond or lake is in bloom (still 
another term for this condition of the water is “crud- 
dling”) the fish in that water will not bite, for it is of 
record that fish have been caught when the water is 
blooming. 


Fly-Fishing for Shad. 

My name would have been signed here and these notes 
ended for this week had I not chanced to pick up Game 
Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine and open it to 
Mr. Hammond’s article on fly-fishing for shad. It seems 
to me that the magazine opened of itself in my hands to 
the article to remind me of something I have been trying 
to remember for more than a year. During the Sports- 
men’s, Show in Boston last year I sat at dinner one night 
with Mr. Walter M. Brackett, and we talked of fish and 
fishing, and he mentioned that years before he had taken 
shad with the fly in the Charles River, I think, but am not 
sure. Anyway, I made a memorandum of what he told 
me (probably on the back of an envelope, as I am in the 
habit of doing, and about seven times out of ten losing 
the envelope or failing ever to see it again), intending to 
print it in “Angling Notes” some time, but have not seen 
it since, although the chief facts have been recalled on 
several occasions. Last week I was on Long Island where 
the State is hatching shad eggs taken from fish caught in 
the Nessaquogue River, and one of the men told me of two 
shad caught last year in the stream with a fly, and I was 
again reminded of Mr. Brackett’s experience, and forgot 
it before I returned to New York. Now Mr. Hammond’s 
article has again reminded me of it, and I will ask Mr. 
Brackett to relate in this journal his early experience 
with shad on the fly, as the surest way to get it on record. 

N. CHeney. 
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* Memories of Antigo. 


_ Wuen, during the formative period of the earth’s ex- 
istence, the subsidence of the glacial movement began, 
the snouts of the foremost glaciers lay in a straggling 
irregular line, from northwest to southeast, aross the 
North American Continent. This line is clearly indicated 
by heaps of boulders, foreign to the underlying formation, 
which bear the unmistakable signs of glacial abrasion and 
rise in many places to the height of the tallest “pines. 
Nestling among these Titanic cairns are countless pools 
of purest spring water, whose uniform depth at all 
seasons suggests the ‘absolute independence of their 
sources of filtration and surface drainage. These pools 
seldom reach a greater depth than 1oft. in their deepest 
parts, and from center to shore line the inevitable 
boulder crops up. 

_ The trout preserve of the Antigo Fishing Club lies 
just inside the outer edge of this advanced line of 
glacial subsidence, and within its limits are two of these 
pools or miniature lakes. On the northern bank ot the 
larger, of these, flanked by a three-acre clearing, stands 
the club house. This lake, whose area is nearly equal to 
that of the club house clearing, has no visible inlet, yet 
its outlet is of sufficient volume to turn a country grist 
mill. 

So clear are the waters of this woodland lake that 
from any point of the banks objects lying at the bottom 
can be seen as plainly as if suspended in midair at the 
same distance. On all sides, excepting the north, where 
the clearing comes out to the bank, the forest grows 
down to the water’s edge, and in. many places the droop- 
ing branches of ovérhanging cedars form a permanent 
zone of shadow, extending well out from the shore, form- 
ing an ideal trout harbor. 

From the bank on the edge of the club house clearing 
you may see on a calm and cloudless day in June, when 
the sun is at its meridan, countless shadows as of float- 
ing leaves, projected against the bottom of the lake, 
although there may not be so much as a fleck of foam 
to be seen anywhere on its mirror-like surface. Only 
the closest scrutiny will reveal the presence of scores of 
speckled trout, poised motionless midway in the limpid 
depths. For, seen in their native element, the rich and 
varied tints of this aristocrat of the woodland lakes and 
brooks become an elusive, phantomlike gray. 

If the watcher on the bank, whether he-be the merest 
tyro in the “gentle art” or the seasoned veteran of eastern 
trout preserves, would see something well worth the 
seventeen-mile drive and the two-mile tramp which it 
costs to get in, let him descend to the water level and 
drop his fly out as far as possible among those shadow 
spots. Your bait may have flicked the water so lightly 
that you scarcely saw the spatter of it, but keen eyes— 
many pairs of them—have seen it plainly, through inter- 
vening spaces of water greater than the entire length 
of your cast, and by the time you can carry your hand to 

‘the reel that article is in active requisition, 

The Wisconsin trout is a hungry biter, and it does 
not need the electric tremor of the rod to tell you what 
is going on out there. You can see it for yourself, as 
plainly as through the plate glass sides of an aquarium. 
It is a case of “first come, first served.’ There is one 
big beauty hooked hard and fast, while a school of his 
fellows are struggling for the honor of being first in 
the frying-pan. 

If you have a party of hungry fellow guests watching 
you impatiently from the bank above, you will bring 
your fish ashore at once, attach two leaders to your 
line and reel the snappy creatures in by threes, till 
even the hungriest sinner there, who counseled and 
abetted the slaughter, turns down his thumb. 

If, however, you have a soul superior to the impor- 
tunities of appetite, you will wind in your first fish very 
gently until you can make out the markings on its satiny 
skin, and there, at your leisure, you will study the di- 
verting tricks. of habit of the frisky “beauties” which 
are following, as far as they can, their luckless relative 
into captivity. There will certainly be a score of them— 
there may be a hundred—and you stand there with the 
mighty hush of the forest about you, forgetting the 
flight of time and the weakening struggles of your hap- 
less victim, while you gloat with a sense of rich posses- 
sion over that exquisite page of animated nature, il- 
lumined by the glad June sunshine. 

If a man be a public benefactor, who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, what shall 
be said of the two true disciples of Izaak Walton to 
whose zeal we owe it that to-day the waters of the 
Evergreen and its tributaries teem with toothsome trout, 
where, less than sixteen years ago, the flavorless chub 
and the measly shiner alone rewarded the angler’s quest 
for nobler game? Voluntarily, and without hope of re- 
ward, these two public-spirited citizens, whose names 
are withheld out of deference to their well-known 
modesty, undertook the seemingly hopeless task of stock- 
ing the Evergreen with speckled trout, from waters lying 
ten miles distant through the then unbroken forest. 

One morning early in the summer of ’82, our two phi- 
lanthropists started from an eastern tributary of the Wolf 
bearing between them two camp kettles filled with fresh 
spring water, each containing sixteen frisky young trout, 
or thirty-two all told. Over boulders. ledges and fallen 
tree trunks, the two plucky fishermen struggled with 
their precious burdens, reaching, after many mishaps, the 
East Fork of the Evergreen with only eight live fish in 
their kettles. And this was the humble beginning of the 
prosperous trout colony which includes the Antigo Fish- 
ing Club’s preserve. 

I had been spending a week at the club’s snug quarters 
still-hunting and grouse shooting in company with Mr. 
Henshaw, the. Nestor of the club, and Mr. Lou Bucknam, 
the life of it, when business engagements which would 
not wait took my genial hosts ta. town, leaving to me the 
pleasant alternative of either going along with them or 
playing at housekeeping until they should return for 
me at the expiration of my ten days’ vacation. 

As I had picked up a smattering of plain cookery, and 
there was a saddle of buck hanging up in the woodshed 
and a cellar crammed full of big Irish potatoes, I de- 
cided to remain in camp. Besides, I had not half gotten 
my fill of the charm of the grand old Wisconsin woods 
in their brown November dress. So, after turning over 
to me the keys of the larder, conferring upon me dis- 
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cretionary powers regarding the use of a certain axe and 
bucksaw, and investing me with absolute authority over 
Bismarck, the club’s mongrel mascot,-my late hosts 
departed down the Elton trail, shouting back a promise 
to come out and spend the following Sunday with me. 

I had often watched with amused interest the exagger- 
ated air of importance which a small boy, left tempora- 
rily in charge of a pie and cake shop, assumes toward 
another small boy who has the misfortune to come in 
for a penny bun; but never had I understood the true 
inwardness of that sudden access of arrogance until that 
perfect November afternoon when I set out to air the 
dignities of the office of major-domo—without portiolio 
—of the Antigo Fishing Club. As I stood on the steps 
of the club house, surveying the three goodly acres of 
clearing, with its patch of big pumpkins and fat shocks 
of corn, and jingling the keys of the woodshed, the pantry 
and cellar, | realized something of the oldtime nerve 
tingle of the night I ran races under the moonlight, in 
my first pair of red-topped, copper-toed boots. 

It was a typical November evening, save the absence 
of snow, and there were plenty of signs of that in the air. 
High up against the dull gray cloud rack, which had 
hidden the sun since early morning, a flock of wild geese 
were winging their way swiftly southward, squawking 
and gabbling as they went, as if sighting a familiar rest- 
ing place. 

There was that peculiar property in the air which the 
backwoods folk call “hollow,” and the slightest sounds 
fell with startling distinctness on the evening solitudes. 
The barking of the dogs drifted faintly in from the Elton 
settlement, two long miles away, through the woods. A 
whirring of wings through the frost-browned leaves on 
the edge of the clearing told of the flight of a feeding 
grouse. A subdued rustling in the rfeighboring corn 
shocks betrayed the whereabouts of foraging squirrels 
threshing out their evening ration of corn. Qut in front 
of the club house stood Bismarck, pricking his ears 
alternately at the sounds from the settlement, the thresh- 
ing in the corn shocks and the whirring of wings in 
the foliage. In the dusky background the trout lake 
lay sleeping in its prison of ice, its glassy surface mir- 
roring perfectly the dark woods beyond—the counterfeit 
presentment of a summer calm. 

While | was lighting the club house lamps that evening. 
Bismarck, grown tired at last of his favorite pastime of 
barking at the settlement dogs, began scratching at the 
kitchen door, and when I opened it he came in shaking 
the wet from his back. There was a glimmer of white 
on the doorstep, and glancing out I saw the great moist 
flakes, the first of the season, falling silently down 
through the twilight. 

There was that in the situation most satisfying, both 
to the imaginative and realistic sense. Without, the 
witchery of the lone dark forest, the secrets of centuries 
locked fast in its silence, a mighty barrier reef, out- 
stretched between the haven of the woodsman’s clearing, 
and the fret and din of a world gone mad from lust of 
gold and want of bread, in whose depths are hushed 
eternally the voices of shipwreck from its storm-swept 
outer shores. Within, the crackling of wood fires, the 
glow of lamplight, the swelling song of a tea-kettle 
coming to a boil, a tantalizing combination of odors 
which three shrewd guesses would name as follows: 
Potatocs roasting in a redhot oven, venison steak frying 
in its own fat, and double strong Mocha threatening to_ boil 
over. B'smarck, lying back of the kitchen stove, thumped 
approval with his bony tail, as from time to time the 
odors of cookery came his way. 


“QO, Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have found in thy face?” 


sang the castaway of Juan Fernandez, to the accompani- 
ment of trampling surf and the shrill whistle of the sea 
winds, and solitude, up to the present time, having 
maintained a discreet silence regarding the whereabouts 
of the attractive propesties which the disgruntled bard 
of the desert isle in her found missing, I, her self-consti- 
tuted spokesman, do hereby declare not the least of those 
charms to be the unexpected discovery on an upper shelf 
of a club house pantry of a deep pumpkin pie with seven 
brown spots on it—‘the kind that mother used to make.” 

ooking your own supper and sitting down alone to it 
in a backwoods clearing, with the nearest. neighbor 
two miles away, may not be what it is cracked up to be, 
but a pie like that on the table is a mitigating circum- 
stance. 

It seemed a little strange at first, those dark silent 
rooms overhead, where the echo of familiar voices 
seemed still to linger, the three vacant chairs in front of 
the fireplace, and the three pairs of hunting boots ranged 
by the wall—that intangible something which looks out 
at you from the windows of every deserted old farm- 
house. 

A cynical feminine writer of books has defined man as 
“the only animal that chews tobacco and makes love all 
the year round.” For this, O fair Philistine! I respect- 
fully beg to substitute the following: The only domestic 
animal that deprecates dining alone. A man’s enjoyment 
of a solitary meal is in the inverse ratio of his fitness 
for the higher duties of citzenship. The occasional bad 
breaks at stupid state dinners, such as spilling your soup 
in your neighbor's lap, is a trifle compared to the sense 
of isolation conveyed by the rattle of a spoon in an 
empty tea-cup, when supping alone on a wintry night in 
the aching stillness of a backwoods camp whence all 
but you have fled. 

It is under such circumstances as these that a man 
learns to appreciate the companionship of a faithful dog, 
stump-tailed dogs alone excepted. At such a time there 
is more comfort in a single tail-wag of an honest old 
dog than in all the smoking tobacco in the United States 
commissary. There is practically no limit to the moral 
support stored up in the tail of a well-conditioned dog. 
It stands to-day as a symbol of the broadest democracy 
known to the world. Under the peasant’s toil-stained 
garb and the cloak of the prince to the purple born, the 
eyes of a dog see only the man, and neither bribes nor 
blows can gain for either the preference of that demo- 
cratic tail. 

Of all that bountiful supper, only the pickles and dishes 
remained to be returned to the pantry—thanks to Bis- 
marck’s assistance. The cares of housekeeping were 
resting lightly upon me. When the supper things had 
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been put away and I sat in the Nestor’s easy chair smok- 
ing the Nestor’s corncob pipe, my feet outstretched to 
the glowing maple coals, the lamplight falling over my 
shoulder on the pages of ‘Treasure Island,” I could 
not help pausing from time to time, despite the fascina- 
tion of the yarn, to wonder why it was that womenfolk 
were everlastingly harping on that old string about 
“Man’s work. being from sun to sun, and woman’s work 
never being done,’ and I made a mental note of some 
pointey which I intended to give my landlady upon’ my 
return to the city. Why, it had not taken me fifteen min- 
utes to clear the table, give Bismarck his supper,. put a 
. log on the fire and light my pipe, and here I was through 
for the day, with all the evening ahead of me for the 
cultivation of my mind. I had set the supper dishes out 
in the kitchen to await the breakfast dish-washing. What 
could be simpler? 


I had reached that part of Stevenson’s captivating story 
where the surviving mutineers of the Hispaniola, ad- 
vancing on the spot laid down in Flint’s chart as the 
burial place of the blood-stained treasure, are suddenly 
halted by that awful cry in the familiar tones of the dead 
pirate skipper, ringing through the stillness. The very 
air of the room seemed echoing with “Darby McGraw! 
Darby McGraw!” when Bismarck, who was snoozing 
at my feet, suddenly, and without the slightest premoni- 
tory symptom of nightmare, uttered a prolonged and 
blood-curdling howl, followed by an excellent imitation 
of a mule in a treadmill with the belt and the brake off. 

Now, the genial author of this breezy pirate tale has 
made no provision whatsoever for a climax in any of the 
situations leading up successively to the discovery by 
Silver’s cutthroat band of the rifled treasure pit, but it 
occurred exactly at the point where Bismarck’s nightmare 
overtook the reading. Although I struggled on desper- 
rately to the end, there was not a minute after Bismarck 
took a hand when fhe author’s cleverly contrived climax 
stood a ghost of a chance of winning. It was all dog 
and “Darby McGraw.” 

When, the last thing before retiring that night, I went 
out to take a squint at the weather, as is the custom of all 
old hunters in camp, the air was still thick with the falling- 
flakes, while a moaning sound in the neighboring pines, 
as of surf on a distant bar, told of the rising storm. 

What hour the storm burst over the clearing I did not 
lie awake to see, but at dawn next morning I looked 
from my sleeping room window across a sea of tossing 
boughs, through which a roaring northwest gale drove 
the snow in a powdery smudge. As I descended to the 
kitchen the stairs creaked frostily, and Bismarck’s nose 
was like a lump of ice, as from time to time he poked it 
playfully into the back of my neck, as I stooped to the 
task of building the fires. 

Through the kitchen window I saw the clearing, a 
whirling eddy -of snow, and when I opened the door to 
give Bismarck a morning run at the rabbits a barrel 
of the “beautiful” tumbled inside. There was an inch 
of new ice in the rain barrel and a foot of snow on the 
level. But within, the frosty air was fragrant with the 
scent of: freshly kindled fat pine fires, and their snap 
and crackle echoed cheerily in the dawn-lit silence of 
the rooms. 

What to do with myself that day to keep off the 
creeping feeling of loneliness was the question that con- 
fronted me as I sat over my second cup.of coffee, watch- 
ing through the window opposite the whipping of the 
naked boughs along the margin of the trout lake. It 
was an ideal day for still-hunting, barring the falling 
trees and flying limbs. Many a time-scarred monarch 
of the woods had gone down in that long night’s battle 
with the elements. Two large elms had already tumbled 
into the clearing, their shattered branches lying about 
them like the arms of a fallen knight, and from: time 
to time I caught above the roaring of the storm the 
sound of the great trunks crashing downward through 
the undergrowth. Only a man’s necessities would take 
him into the woods on such a day. 

But if not still-hunting, what then? Out in the middic 
of the lake was a mooring stake, rising through the ice 
to the height of a man, where we used to hitch the Baldy, 
the club house punt, during the summer fly-fishing, and 
which marked the location of one of the deepest trout 
holes. Lying just inside this stake was a patch of open 
water about the dimensions of a double blanket. As I 
looked, my loneliness flew up the chimney, for I knew 
that out there in that patch of blue water were hosts of 
old acquaintances. 

There was a rack of rods on the dining room wall, 
with reels, lines, everything ready to begin work. At the 
foot of the bank was the Baldy turned bottom side up on 
the boulders. After dinner I would push it out to that 
emerald patch in the snow and catch a mess of trout for 
the Sunday breakfast of my returning friends, 

The sun came out along toward noon, a blotch of 
rainbow color in a flying, sparkling mist, but neither 
the storm nor the-cold lost its grip. 

I could not help but smile to myself at the incon- 
gruity of my outfit, as I scrambled down the bank that 
afternoon, with Bismarck bringing up the rear, to the 
spot where the rounded hillock of snow marked the lo- 
cation of the punt. Not often does it fall to the sports- 
man’s lot to go fly-fishing arrayed in German socks 
and arctics, coonskin coat and fleece-lined buckskin 
gloves, nor seldom does his outfit include such things 
as a broom, a snow-shovel and an axe. 

With the punt resurrected and turned on its bottom, 
and the fishing tackle placed therein, I began feeling my 
way through the soft deep drifts that bordered the springy 
margin of the lake.. Once clear of these, I headed 
straight for the mooring stake, testing the ice at every 
step with the butt of the heavy axe. Proceeding slowly, 
I had worked my way out to within 15ft. of the dark 
green patch, when a loud thunk, thunk, a bending of the 
ice beneath my feet, and.a wrinkling of the water along 
the edge of the opening—signs so familiar to all ad- 
venturous skaters—warned me back. 

To get to the shore, exchange the axe for the snow 
shovel and broom successively, clear a slide through the 
length of my line of tracks, run the punt to the end of 
it and beyond was the work of a little less than an hour, 
and when I added my weight to the forward thwart of my 
amphibious-craft the ice went down and the water came 
up, and the Baldy slid gracefully into the open. As the 

punt took the water, I caught, through a rift.in the float- 
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ing slush, a glimpse of a school of my summer friends 
skurrying away under the ice. I was not long in getting 
after them. 

First, as an essential to successful work with a fly, the 
Baldy must have more room. This I proceeded to ob- 
tain by running the snout of the punt as far up on the 
ice as possible, and rocking it violently in that position. 
This process, supplemented by an occasional punch 
alongside with the head of the axe, I repeated until an 
oblong square as large as the ground plan floor of the 
club house was- filled with broken ice. In the center 
of this was the mooring stake. Laying the punt along- 
side the stake and grasping it with both hands to steady 
myself, I succeeded after fifteen minutes’ rocking in 
forcing the slush to the sides of the hole, to which it 
quickly froze fast. i 

I enjoyed the rocking almost as much as what came 
after it. Around and around the edges of the pool ran 
the merry tinkle of the ice bells, swinging on the choppy 
waves, mingling their crystalline notes with the mighty 
symphony of the winds. 

The pool was hardly clear of ice, when the trout began 
to come back, singly and in pairs, in groups and battal- 
ions; there were hundreds of them if there were ten! 
They formed up in two schools on opposite sides of 
the opening and began to encircle it, keeping just within 
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A CALIFORNIA TROUT STREAM. 


the shadow of the- snow-covered ice field. They evi- 
dently thought themselves well hidden, but I could 
have counted every one of the beautiful creatures, if 
they had only lain still long enough. It took them 
fifteen minutes or more to get used to the punt and the 
coonskin coat, but they finally settled down exactly as 
they had formed up. And then the sport began. I got a 
fly out just where I wanted it, and the largest trout in 
the larger school came after it alone and got it. I took 
him gently over the side, and he did not flop much in the 
three inches of snow that had drifted into the boat since 
putting out. They came up singly and they did not 
come fast, and I almost wished that they had not come 
at all—and I put back all that I caught but six large 
males. For it was only by virtue of my position: as guest 
of a fishing club owning a preserve, that I claimed im- 
munity from the operation of laws which held to a strict 
accountability the man who at any time during the close 
season takes a trout-in public waters. Any now I had 
the making of a breakfast for three, and that was more 
than I had hoped to get, fishing through a hole in the 
ice, with the tip of a red squirrel’s tail for bait. And 
so there I stayed, hour after hour, reeling them in and 
letting them go again, and keeping the count on the 
gunwale of the Baldy, while Bismarck sat humped up 
in the snow in the shelter of a wooded point howling 
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disgustedly from time to time, as he saw me putting a 
big trout back—stayed until the shores of the lake grew 
dim in the wintry twilight, alternately “rocking” when 
a skim of ice hid the bottom from view and blowing on 
the icy bait, the loud roaring of the storm in my ears, 
the wild sense of its freedom in my veins, and the 
generous thrill of humane sport tingling in every nerve. 
At last, when I pulled the Baldy out, the scratches on 
the gunwale totaled 78. 

That night as I watched the smoke from the corncob 
pipe drift lazily into the chimney, I seemed to find in 
the merest incident recalled of that afternoon on the 
storm-swept lake a flavor hitherto unsuspected. 

WILLIAM ALFRED WHITNEY. 


A Colorado Trout. 


Mr. Cuartes HALLock sends us this paragraph from a 
Denver correspondent : 

“Seven of us went trout fishing the other day, and we 
caught a fine mess. One of the fellows caught a trout 
weighing 6%4lbs. Couldn’t land him; had to shoot him in 
the head. He was 27'%4in. long and as pretty as could be. 
Am going to send you his picture. He swallowed a toin. 
trout as bait. Can you beat that? A. E. B. M. D.” 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Fish Stories. © 


Wit each day spent upon the water, some unusual 
occurrence but adds to the credulity of the angler by en- 
larging for him the bounds of possibility; the marvelous 
tale 7 his brother of the angle does not shock his reason 
as it does that of the general; it only recalls some incident 
more strange within his own or his friend’s experience. 

A great part of the angler’s reputation for imaginary 
adventures arises not more out of the exuberance of his 
fancy than the lack of opportunities for observation—the 
ignorance of his doubting audience who can find nothing 
within their own knowledge on which to base their faith— 
which with most people is measured by the accustomed ; 
and with fish stories it is so often impossible to substantiate 
them by any other proof than the unsupported assertion 
of the narrator. This of necessity because the man alone 
will see and hear a million sights and sounds a mob could 
never find. ‘ 

This at least must be taken for presumptive evidence 
of the reliability of the majority of fishy stories; that 
most of them which are told for fair are believed by 
anglers. If each manufactured his moving tale of flood 
and drouth he would have no respect for those of his fel- 
lows of the gentle craft, but would know they too were 
fictions. On the contrary, none so eager to hear the latest 
yarn from a fisherman or stranger and none so ready to 
believe as the honest fisherman. Too guileless himself 
to deceive, he harbors no suspicion of his neighbor, and 
is more often the victim than the inventor of dreams. The 
sample or two given are hardly wonderful enough to 
record, and are for anglers alone who will not only ac- 
cept them without question, but whose only comment will 
be, “That’s nothing to what happened to me last,” etc. 

Dr. Harban, one of the most expert of the Capital City’s 
anglers, was casting a minnow in the Potomac; his trace 
was looped to the line with a thin snap-hook swivel; as 
he had taken a’good bass and was reeling it home, an- 
other fish ran at the bright lacquered swivel and the 
snap, like a barbless hook, caught enough of the cartilage 
of the lip to hold him, and the Doctor, fishing with one 
hook, was astonished to land two bass at a single cast. 

Jesse Middleton, fishing at Choppewamsic, casting a 
battery of No. 4 flies, had a strike on the edge of the 
weeds, where he expected a big jackfish. Striking hard at 
the rise, for it is not easy to set the hook in the bony 
mouth of an old pickerel, the fish, which turned out to be 
a small one, was pulled half-way to the boat. 

The hook, point down, had caught in the thin cartilage 
in the floor of the mouth and made a rent nearly 2in. long 
through which the fly dropped while he was recovering 
the unexpected slack. : 

A large pickerel, attracted by the disturbance, made a 
rush to rob the little fellow of his prize, took the fly, 
fastened himself,-and both were safely landed on the 
same hook. 


A commotion among the lilypads attracted our attention 
to what we took to be the red dorsal fin of a 1olb. carp 
disporting in the shallow waters. As the boat approached 
it moved away slowly, and at soft. a No. 14 dry fly that 
was being experimented with in the holes of the moss 
beds, was thrown over the fin and twitched. It caught on 
and the fish came so easily to the boat as to be a puzzle. 
When close up it was seen to be a catfish nearly 1ft. long 
with the little hook fast near its tail, but making no more 
struggle than a dead fish. As it was about to be lifted into 
the boat it was seen that a great water moccasin as thick 
as a wrist had the cat gripped over the middle of the 
back, its jaws dislocated fully 14in. to accommodate them 
to the broad back of the fish. 

What we had seen was the snake trying to swim with 
the fish out of water, as he could make no progress broad- 
side among the lilies and the moss. Handing the rod to 
the boatman, a shell was slipped into the little skele- 
ton Stevens, and putting the muzzle close to the snake’s 
he was uncoupled. On lifting the catfish, which seemed 
to be paralyzed with fright, or exhaustion, or pressure on 
the spine, into the boat, it began to gasp as one who falls 
into the water with quite audible sighs, and quickly re- 
covered, struggling more wildly than is usual when one is 
taken from the hook. The mark of the snake’s grip was 
plainly bleached, probably by the gastric juices or pres- 
sure, and there were several marks of teeth on other parts 
of the body, but it seemed practically unhurt, and on being 
restored to the water, made off with a rush that flirted 
water over us both. 

The first man to whom the incident was related on the 
train coming home in the evening, was Andy Cullinan, 
who was not at all surprised, as he had already had a 
similar experience. He and his friend, Will Murray, were 
out one night on the Freestone Marsh after frogs. Will 
was poling the boat and Cullinan managing the jacklight 
and picking up the green croakers. He saw the white 
vest of a big fellow near the shore, and directed the skiff 
close to it. Just as he was about’to pick it, a suspicious 
wriggle invited closer inspection, and he found it was 
the white front of a catfish some 1oin. long, and saw the 
heady eyes of a moccasin with that paralyzing grip across 
tie back. Reaching under the seat where his gun was 
folded in his coat, he fired three quick shots at the 
snake, which began to move away. Uncertain whether 
he had struck it, he belabored it with the paddle, and as 
the water was shallow, easily killed it, and the catfish 
swam away, apparently uninjured. The frogs were dis- 
turbed no more that evening. 

The catfish is apparently a regular article of diet with 
this very common—miscalled moccasin—a perfectly harm- 
less water snake, though having all the repulsive charac- 
teristics of its more dangerous cousins. One would im- 
agine the three Jong spines of the cat would be fatal to 
the peace of mind and health of the reptile, but his gradual 
swallowing head first probably lays the spines flat along 
and they never get a chance to rise. Bass are not al- 
ways so fortunate. They are occasionally found helpless 
with a catfish’ fast in their throats. Their method or 
swallowing in gulps perhaps gives the spines room to be 
erected, and then the trouble begins. 

Nearly thirty years ago a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (n. s. 5, p. 15) said: “There are no doubt many 
curjous incidents which have occurred in every angler’s 


experience which he would not care to vouch for in a 
mixed company. I remember many in my own. For in- 
stance, I was once fishing from Thames bank in a space 


between two bushes about the width of my writing table; ” 


I had a book and a pipe, and was lying my length on the 
warm grass confounding my luck—unlike John Leech’s 
hero—because I could not get a bite, when a kingfisher 
perched on the end of my rol, which was at my side, wait- 
ing for its prey, and without appearing to care the least 
for my presence, took his header, brought up his beak, 
whisked his little tail at me and flew away, as if he had 
done something very clever. Now I venture to say that 
sixty per cent. of the readers of this azine are, or 
have been, more or less anglers, and that such an incident 
never happened to them.” 

This was doubtless true; but J. M., fishing with a float 
at Four-Mile Run, was standing on a log that stood 
out in the water with a Henshall rod, 844ft., holding it in 
his hand, when a kingfisher perched upon the tip, scolding 
like mad. 

He drew the rod backward slowly and was about to 
make a grab for the bird, when it flew away, circled and 
lit again upon the rod, still chattering, as if resenting the 
familiarity or presence of the angler. 

Cooney Zella—and there is not a fisherman in Washing- 
ton would doubt one of modest Cooney’s stories—was 
fishing with a companion at Little Falls for white perch 
in the early spring with small minnows. The perch 
turned shy and they finally took off their bobs and 
sinkers, threw the bait as far down stream as they could 
reach and skittered it back with short jerks something 
as a fly is drawn over the surface, and caught three 
herring with nearly every cast. They used up their min- 
nows, and secured near a bushel of herring in this way. 
The next day to convince a doubting Thomas of a friend; 
they took him along and repeated the strange perform- 
ance,.but have never been able since to get them in this 
way. That herring should take a bait in fresh water other 
than by accident, or should show such a fondness for min- 
nows, or should take them at the surface in that gamy 
way, are all matters of wonder. It may have been that 
they were fresh run from the sea, and had not yet lost 
their appetites, or checked at the falls in their ascent may 
have been at play during their rest for their final rush up 
the gorge. Whatever may be the explanation there is no 
doubt in the minds of his friends, without the corrobora- 
tive testimony of his companions, that the strange story 
is true. Henry TAcporr. 


Boston Anglers. 


Boston, July 1, 1899.—Fishing parties to the British 
Provinces are much in favor with sportsmen in this part 
of the country, and as certain sections in Canada and Nova 
Scotia become better known they gain in favor. Quite 
a party of Fitchburg and Boston fishermen have just re- 
turned from a most pleasing trip to Nova Scotia waters. 
The party was composed of Ror A. J. Kempton, Dr. Rus- 
sell Bingham, Mr. A. Cutler, Mr. W. F. Joseph, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, of Fitchburg, and Mr. Albert Hollis and J. Bert 


“Baxter, of Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, Boston. They left 


Boston by the Yarmouth S. S. Line, and thence to Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. From that city the conveyance was 
by rail to Bridgewater; thence by stage to Milton, on 
the Liverpool River. From Milton the fishermen went to 
Indian Gardens, a drive of twenty-four miles, where their 
tents were pitched. Here most satisfactory catches of 
trout were made, the fishermen actually getting all they 
wanted, and all taken by fly-fishing. After four days’ de- 
lightful stay at the Gardens, the party came down the 
river to Kempton Lake Brook for two days and a night. 
Fine fishing was also enjoyed at that place. 

Breaking up once more, the gentlemen started for Mil- 
ton. Down the river at Milton the party broke up, part 
going home by the same way as coming. The remainder 
of the party having a few more days to spend in the de- 
lights of Nova Scotia angling, stopped at a hotel, kept by 
Mrs. Freeman, where it cost $1 per day for accommoda- 
tions that would make some of the Maine two-dollar-a-day 
fishing resorts green with envy. From that point the 
party took a drive of sixteen miles to Greenfield, where 
they spent the day salmon fishing. But the time was late 
in the season. Not a salmon would rise to the fly, al- 
though they were there in great numbers. They could be 
seen moving about and occasionally rising to the surface, 
but not to any sort of lure the fishermen could offer. Re- 
turning to Milton the fishermen prepared to leave for 
Boston, greatly regretting that the time had come when a 
most delightful release from business must end. The 
party made quite a long call at Shelburn, stopping at a 
hotel finely equipped for sportsmen; and weil! it might 
be, for it is kept by a noted trout fisherman, Mr. D. B. 
Frost. Here a number of sportsmen from the States were 
found, who gave the locality a great name for fishing, 
though the visit of the Boston party was a little late; the 
best time being from May 1 to about June 16. After five 
hours’ stay in Yarmouth, the steamer Yarmouth was 
boarded for the return trip. Boston was reached about 
9:30 A. M., after a delightful night on the ocean. The 
party broke up here, pledging each other to make the 
same trip another season. The guides employed were 
Bordman Hunt, Lemuel Hunt and Thomas Hunt, of 
Greenfield, and Samuel Freeman, of Milton. “Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the capacity and faithfulness of 
these guides,” say the returned fishermen, “and they 
charged us only very reasonable prices.” Readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM desiring fuller information concern- 
ing the region visited- by the above party, either for 
hunting or fishing, may address J. Bert Baxter, of Dame, 
Stoddard & Kendall, Boston, who will willingly reply, 
though in no way interested, beyond giving brother 
sportsmen a good chance. 

In Passing it may be noted that Mr. L. Dana Chapman, 
secretary and treasurer of the Megantic Fish and Game 
Club, has positive information that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has decided to open September to ‘the hunting of 
moose, caribou, deer, partridges and other birds. his 
is doubtless done in order to offset the law passed by the 
Mainé Legislature last winter permitting of the shooting 
of one deer in September by paying a license fee of $6 
by non-residents and $4 by residents of the State. 


Protector Shriner’s Resignation. 


One of the chief aims of Foster M. Voorhees since his 
election as Governor, says a Paterson, N. J., exchange, 
has been to depose Charles A. Shriner from the office of 
State Fish and Game Protector. Mr. Shriner’s ability 
made no difference when the personal and political spite 
of the Governor had to be gratified. The Fish and Game 
Commission was anxious to retain the services of Mr. 
Shriner, whose special fitness for the work is known to and 
appreciated by all the leading sportsmen in this part* of 
the country. Its disposition resulted in several stormy 
interviews between the Governor and the Commissioners, 
and Mr. Shriner concluded to end the friction by resign- 
ing. The Commission met at Jersey City yesterday after- 
noon, and Mr. Shriner’s resignation was received and ac- 
cepted. The fish ard game protector explained his rea- 
sons in the following communication: 

“I hereby tender you my resignation as Fish and Game 
Protector of New Jersey, and in doing so desire to ex- 
plain my reasons therefor. Governor Voorhees, since his 
advent into office, has persistently demanded my re- 
moval, his reasons for this demand being my opposition 
to his nomination and election last year, an opposition 
engendered wholly by his determined spirit of hostility to 
the protection of fish and game. His attitude in relation 
to my office has necessarily created a great deal of friction 
between yourselves and him, and it is plainly apparent 
from the power he wields and his disposition to make use 
of it that my retaining the office I hold at present will 
be injurious to the iterests of protection of fish and game. 
I feel confident that more harmonious relations between 
yourselves and the executive will follow my resignation, 
and the result of this cannot but be of benefit to the work 
in which I have always taken a great interest. I trust I 
may be right in the conclusion I have arrived at, and I 
assure you that this step on my part will not in the least 
weaken my interest in the protection and propagation of 
our wild fauna and that whatever of knowledge and ex- 
perience I have gained in this particular field will at all 
times be cheerfully at the disposal of your honorable body 
and of my successor in office. I thank you cordially for 
your kindness and uniform courtesy to me and hope 
that the proceedings of your honorable body will again be 
as harmonious as they were previous to the election of 
the present Governor.” 

Mr. Shriner’s resignation will take effect when his suc- 
cessor is appointed. The news that he has made up his 
mind to retire from the position will be learned with re- 
gret by all who are in a position to know the vast amount 
of good he has accomplished during the past four years 
in the propagation of fish and game in this State. The 
laws have been rigidly enforced and beneficial legislation 
secured through his efforts. Governor Voorhees began 
his plans to depose Mr. Shriner as soon as he took pos- 
session of the Gubernatorial chair. The Commission is 
supposed to be non-partisan. The two Republican mem- 
bers were reappointed, but two new Democratic mem- 


- bers were named, and they were made aware of the Gov- 


ernor’s hositility to Mr. Shriner. Although Mr. Shriner 
is a Democrat, it was the Democratic members who 
brought up the subject of Mr. Shriner’s removal and sug- 
gested a Republican. The Republican members of the 
Commission objected an the ground that Mr. Shriner was 
too valuable a man to lose, and the question was thus tied 
up until Mr. Shriner opened the way for harmony. On 
account of the absence of one of the members a successor 
was not appointed yesterday, but it is understood that 
George Riley, of Newark, will be the man, although there 
are several aspirants for the position. Mr. Shriner said 
to-day that Mr. Riley would make an excellent official, 
being in every way qualified for the position. 


A Word from Kelpie. 


Avaton, Cal., June 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
do not read or write much nowadays, so that I am out 
of touch with the Forest aNp STREAM, and I owe a lot of 
letters among the Old Guard. I have just notified 
Hickory that I can’t camp with the kingfishers this sum 
mer, much as I would like to do so, as I am booked to 
remain on this island of Santa Catalina for a good while. 
Mrs. Kelpie is with me, and if any of the Forest AND 
STREAM family should be here this year and wish to look 
mé up, they will find my cottage on Metropole avenue. 

I do not cruise or fish much, but do a good deal of 
mountain climbing, and find the plants, minerals and 
scenery very interesting. I sent you a note about the 
first tuna, but you must look to the other fellows to write 
about the fishing. It is all that has been claimed for it, but 
as I said, I don’t fish this season. I will just say, however, 
that I will back any of our old kingfishers to handle a 
tuna (or tunny) with the best. A man who with a 7 or 
80z. rod and light bass tackle can bring to gaff a 4olb. 
maskinonge need not take a back seat in these matters, 
even if he does not use a rod like a billiard cue. 

I had a very pleasant visit with our old friend, Judge 
Greene, when at Portland, and had also the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Billy Newman and Mr. J. Roberts Meade. 
We had a discussion about the Victoria regia, a specimen 
of which is in the Golden Gate Park at San Francisco. 
Billy said it came from Australia. I said Africa. So we 
hunted the library over unsuccessfully, until we found it 
under the title “Water Lilies,” and it hailed from South . 
America. The judge smiled sardonically, and said that 
was just as he expected. This was wrong of him, and 
Billy and I were going to put him out of the room, but on 
further consideration gave it up. He was too big. 

_ on 


“The Toilsomeness of Sport.” 

Provipence, R. I., June 25.—In last week’s editorial, 
“The Toilsomeness of Sport,” you strike it about right. 
June 23 I arose at 3:30, pushed off the skiff. rowed up 
to Greene’s Island buoy and anchored, and took one 
weakfish of 5%lbs. (with rod and reel). Then I rowed 
home against wind and tide, had breakfast and took the 
7:09 train and was at work at 8 o’clock. We always for- 
get the blistered hand and aching back, but remember the 
savage rushes of our fish, way down below us somewhere. 
not knowing what moment the hook will tear out, till 
finally we reel up the captive, the net is passed under him 
and a beautiful creature lies in the bottom of "ae. 


- 





Worms for Bait. 


Essex, N. Y., June 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have a young lady who assists in the housekeeping 
department who calls pajamas “bejabers,” and who speaks 
of the “humiliating weather.” Speaking of humiliating 
weather suggests the fact that we have not had any to 
amount to anything this spring and summer. The drought 
has been very severe, and not only have the crops of corn 
and grain and grass suffered, but also the crop of worms 
underground is far below the average. It is a difficult 
matter to find enough to make a mess for the hungry 
perch in our front yard, and were it not for one specially 
favored spot the perch would often have to go hungry. 
Thanks to this spot we manage to feed them quite regu- 
larly, and the perch are so grateful that they follow us 
right up to the kitchen door in considerable numbers. 

Our worm patch is a little spot of rich black earth 
near one of.the barns, where some corn fodder was 
thrown out during the winter. This fodder acted as a 
mulch and conserved the moisture in the soil and kept 
it near the surface. The ground elsewhere is either baked 
hard as a brick or burned into-a powdery dust, and the 
worms from far and near have flocked to this little oasis 
in the desert and made it populous with life, so that it is 
possible to fill the bait can in a very few minutes’ time. 

A man who uses worms for ice fishing tells me that he 
keeps a tub full in his cellar all winter long. Once a 
week he pours a quart of sour milk on the surface of the 
earth, and this supplies the worms with food and keeps 
them in good condition. 5. B, 


A Brook in the Yosemite. 





THE readers of Forest AND STREAM will at once notice 


something about the brooks of the Yosemite which would 
not add to their attractions from an angler’s standpoint. 
The presence of a great number of slippery boulders and 
smaller stones is not especially conducive to the com- 
fort of the fisherman in long rubber boots, with his basket 
and tackle. A chance slip sometimes spoils outfit and 
temper—at least until the next big fish is hooked. The 
streams of the Yosemite, however, were not designed 
for the fisherman’s exclusive pleasure, and he will not let 
himself be deterred by the obstacles which nature may 
have put in his way. The trees on the borders of the 
brook are mainly California alders. This alder is peculiar 
in the earliness of its flowers, which appear in central 
California just as soon as the leaves of the previous 
year fall. Dr. Parry says that “In spite of occasional 
sharp frosts, the process of fertilization proceeds steadily, 
and by Feb. 1, at least as far north as the lower Sacra- 
mento Valley, it is mainly completed, and the swollen win- 
ter streams over which these trees lean are conspicuously 
darkened by the effete male catkins, which resemble torpid 
caterpillars.” The California alder is found along many 
of the streams of the State, and adds to their beauty by its 
neat habit and symmetrical proportions. The photograph 
was made by Dr. H. W. Rollins, of Boston, in the 
Yosemite Valle» and the stream is supposed to be a 
tributary of the Merced River. 


Trout in Central New York. 


Irnaca, N. Y., June 30.—The trout streams about Har- 
ford Mills, Speedsville, Slaterville, and a stream or two 
in the vicinity of Willseyville have yielded and are still 
yielding some satisfactory creels of brook trout. Harford 
Mills may be reached on the N. Y. and L. division of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. Slaterville and Speedsville are a 
few miles from stations on that system. As handily as 
any, perhaps, they can be reached by stage or carriage 
from this city. 

No angling of any pleasing nature has been had at the 
Ithaca end of Cayuga Lake thus far. Later on, along the 
eastern shore, black. bass afd perch should be taken in 
goodly numbers. M. CHILL. 


Chicago and the West. 
j. B. Hi, 


Iowa, June 28.—My long-time companion and friend, 
J. B. H., the central figure in the Camp Forest and Stream 
for the ten years last past, died at his home yesterday in 
the afternoon. No one can take his place. 





E. Houau. 
480 Caxton BuitpiNnc, Chicago, II. 


Staten Island Fishing. 


AnnabaLe, S. I., N. Y., June 25.—Last Saturday Henry 
Schmidt, of Annadale, and Walter Burt, of New York 
city, caught fourteen weakfish. Fred Klous and John J. 
Webb caught twenty-four weakfish and four fluke on Sun- 
day, the 25th. Adolp. Wissert and Henry Schmidt, of 
Annadale, caught twelve weakfish. 
Cohn caught six weakfish and three fluke. 

Cuas, GELLER. 








ni Feathered Rivals. 


Ler me tell you of a bit of rivalry among the birds that 
came under my notice. When living in the valley of the 
Connecticut, my home for a few years was on the edge of 
the first rise from the meadow. Back of the house was an 
old pear tree, in which a pair of orioles nested each year. 
In front of the house was a great elm tree—a favorite re- 
sort of the birds both of the meadows and uplands. 

One Sabbath I was sitting out in front of the house 
when I noticed a bobolink come up from the meadows and 
light in the elm, Then it struck up its song in notes with- 
out exception the sweetest I ever heard—a very Jenny Lind 
among the birds. This drew the notice of one of the 


‘orioles, which with angry notes flew into the tree near the 


bobolink, then struck up in its sweetest tones in ap- 
parent rivalry with the bobolink. The bobolink answered 
it, and so for a brief time the concert went on, until the 
oriole, seeming to realize that he was far outdone by his 
rival, broke out into harsh scolding, flew at the bobolink 
and drove him back to the meadows. I had come to look 
upon the orioles as among the fixtures of the place, but if 
it would have brought back the bird from the meadow 
they would have had to seek other quarters, and although 
it has been a dozen years since then, yet the memory of the 
song of that sweet singer among the birds lingers with 
Pine Tree. 


PE. cake 


Mr. Meyer and Mr. 


- Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Sept. 47.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 
Nov. 22-24—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 6.—Bicknell, [nd.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 
Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov, 14.—Washington, C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 
Dec. 8—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Eastern Field Trials Derby. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following are the entries for the Eastern Field 
Trials Club Derby. There are sixteen pointers and 
thirty-eight setters, and the total of fifty-four is the 
largest since 1892. All were whelped in 1808: 





English Setters. 


James McKay’s black and white dog Pride, Feb. 19 
(Cincinnatus Pride—Queen Vic). 

Arthur Stern’s black, white and tan bitch My Nellie S., 
March 7 (Antonio—Robin’s Cora). 

Arthur Stern’s black, white and tan bitch My Sue S., 
March 7 (Antonio—Robin’s Cora). 

Henry Pape’s orange and white dog Buccaneer, March 
17 (Antonio—May Win). 

George Crocker’s orange and white dog Bob Acres, 
July 4 (Tony Gale—Minnie T.). 

George Crocker’s black, white and tan bitch Miss 
Meadows, July 4 (Tony Gale—Minnie T.). 

George Crocker’s black, white and tan dog Chadwich, 
July 4 (Tony Gale—Lightfoot). 

George Crocker’s black, white and tan bitch Miss 
Baugh, July 4 (Tony Gale—Lightfoot). 

eorge Crocker’s black, white and tan bitch Queen 

Lill, July 4 (Tony Gale—Lightfoot). 

H. B. Holmes’ black, white and tan dog Glen Noble, 
May 26 (Glen—Lem Gladstone). 

John M. Watson’s black, white and tan bitch Luna 
Belle, March (Tony Boy—Lena Bell). 

Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan dog Pontiac, 
March 23 (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryn). 


Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan bitch Sioux,- 


March 23 (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryn). 

Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan dog Ute, 
March 23 (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester ‘Pryn). 

Mrs. H. B. Duryea’s black, white and tan dog 
March 19 (Count Gladstone IV.—Tory Luna). 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan dog Gailor, 
Jan 3 (Eugene T.—Gloster’s Girl). 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan bitch 
Pet of Rancocas, Jan. 3 (Eugene T.—Gloster’s Girl). 

Pierre. Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan bitch 
Geneva, Jan. 3 (Tony Boy—Lena Bell). 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan hitch Miss 
Lee, July 4 (Eugene T.—Trinket). 

Eldred Kennels’ blue belton bitch Eldred Lash, Aug. 
16 (Cincinnatus Pride—Antonia). 

J. R. Blake’s lemon and white dog Don Noble, Feb. 3 
(Don P.—Jessie). 

Leon E. Seay’s black, white and tan dog Mox Glad- 
stone, June 8 (Greenway—Buena Vista II.). 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan dog Harwick Boy, 
June 8 (Harwick—Spot’s Girl). 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan dog Harwick, Jr., 
June 8 (Harwick—Spot’s Girl). 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan bitch Lady Har- 
wick, May 26 (Harwick—Miss Tony). 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan bitch Harwick’s 
Girl, June 8 (Harwick—Spot’s Girl). 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan dog Count Hunter, 
May 7 (Count Gladstone IV.—Hunter’s Queen). 

W. Gould Brokaw’s black, white and tan bitch Fair- 
view Bonnie, April 15 (Belton Boy—Vic). 

Geo. E. Gray’s (Agt.) black, white and tan dog 
Dewey, October (Harwick—Queen Esther). 

D. E. Rose’s (Agt.) orange and white bitch Trixie, 
April ( a s 

D. E. Rose’s (Agt.) black, white and tan bitch Bona, 
April (Tony Boy—Christena). 

D. E. Rose’s (Agt.) black, white and tan bitch 
(Tony Boy—Cynosure). 
‘ D. E. Rose’s (Agt.) black, white and tan bitch Minnie 
M. ( . 

W. W. Titus’ black, white and tan dog Joe Cumming, 
Jr., January (Joe Cumming—Laura). 

Edmund H. Osthaus’ black, white and tan dog Solas, 
Aug. 1 (Cincinnatus Pride—Gleam’s Nellie). 

H. K. Devereux’s black, white and tan dog Della’s 
Sport, Jan. 31 (Marie’s Sport—Della K.). 

John A. Wilson’s black, white and tan’ dog Rajah, 
Aug. 13 (Cincinnatus Pride—Antonia). 

John A. Wilson’s black, white and tan dog Honest Joe, 
Aug. 13 (Cincinnatus Pride—Antonia). 





, 

















Pointers. 
Arthur Stern’s liver and white bitch Bootsic, June 7 
(Young Rip Rap—Dolly Jingo). 
L. C. Clark’s liver and white dog Frank F., Jan. 5 
(Gamester—Sally). 
George F. Nesbitt’s liver and white dog Rip, Jan. 5 
(Gamester—Sally). 
Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white 
dog Mahdi, May 27 (Tippoo—Queen Kent). 
Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white 
dog Dervish, May 27 (Tippoo—Queen Kent). 
Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white 
dog Khartum, July.3 (Rip Rap—Toxie). 
arlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ black and white 
ticked bitch Soudan, July 3 (Rip Rap—Toxie). 
Charlottesville .Field Trial Kennels’ black and white 
ticked bitch Bedouin, June 3 (Rip Rap—Queen III.). 
W. Gould Brokaw’s liver and white dog Fairview 
Tom, March 16 (Sir Walter—Van’s Pride). 





W. Gould Brokaw’s liver and white bitch Fairview 
Tibbie, March 16 (Sir Walter—Van’s Pride). 

W. Gould Brokaw’s liver and white bitch Fairview 
Patty, April 3 (Prince Boy—Fanny Davenport). 

James S. Crane’s liver ahd white dog My Jingo, March 
7 (Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 


James S. Crane’s liver and white bitch Dot’s Daisy, 
March 7 (Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 

George E. Gray’s (Agt.) black and white dog Good 
Enough, April 15 (Rip Rap—Pearl’s Dot). 

George E. Gray’s (Agt.) liver and white dog Dot’s 
Rap, April 15 (Rip Rap—Pearl’s Dot). 

M. F. Rodgers’ liver and white dog Brant, April 15 
(Rip Rap—Pearl’s Dot). 

Stmeon C. Braptey, Sec’y-Treas. 


Pachting. 


Fixtures. 


JULY. 
. American, annual, open, Milton Point, Long Island Sound. 
East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 
indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
Sea Cliff, open, Sea Cliff, Long lsiand Sound. 
Riverside, annual, open, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 
. Jamaica Bay, dory ciass, Jamaica Bay. 
. Corinthian, Phila., knockabouts, Essington, Delaware River. 
. Koyal Nova Scotia, open, Halitax, N. 3. 
. Burgess, club, -Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay, 
. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
. Wood's Holl, open, Quissett. 
. Norwalk, club, Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 
. Penataquit Cor., 15ft. class, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 
lu. Manchester, lst cham., Manchester. 
12. East Gloucester, cup, Gloucester, Mass. 
15-17-18-19-20-21-22. Larchmont, race week. 
15. Penataquit Cor., snipe class, Bayshore, Great South Bay. 
15. American, handicap, Newburyport, Mass. 
15. Beverly, club Cor., Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
15. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
15. Wollaston, ladies’ day, Wollaston, Mass, 
15. Quincy, open, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 
15. Winthrop, hand sweeps, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
15. Corinthian, Marblehead, 3d cham., Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
15. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 
15. om Bay, club special, Jamaica Bay. 
oyal Nova Scotia, all classes, Halifax, N. S. 

15. Corinthian, Phila., knockabouts, Essington, Delaware River. 
15. Wood’s Holl, sprit and cat classes, Wood’s Holl. 
15. Savin Hill, club handicap, Savin Hill, Boston Harbor. 
15. Burgess, 16ft. class, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
15. Seawanhaka Cor., Roosevelt cup, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
15. a club. 

. East Gloucester, cruise to Marblehead. 
16. Williamsburgh, club, cats, Long Island Sound. 
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THE present week will be a busy one for yachtsmen. 
On Monday the trial races of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. begin at Oyster Bay, continuing on July 5 and 6, and 
longer if it proves necessary, in order to select the best 
representative for the races at Dorval three weeks later. 
On the same day the cruise of the Atlantic Y. C. be- 
gins, with the rendezvous at Larchmont. On Tuesday the 
yacht clubs throughout the country will celebrate with 
races. At Chicago the first of a series of trial races for 
the selection of a challenger for the Canada cup will 
begin, continuing on succeeding days. On Thursday 
comes the long-expected meeting of Columbia and De- 
fender off Sandy Hook. ; 


WE are indebted to the photographers, Messrs. Davis & 
Sanford, of New York, for the portrait of Mr. Will Fife, 
Jr., designer of the new Cup challenger. 


Beverly Y. C. 
WING’S NECK—BUZZARD’S BAY. 
Saturday, July 1. 

THE race of the Beverly Y. C. on July 1 was sailed in a 
breeze that capsized one boat and disabled several, all 
having two reefs tied in. Vif went to the aid of her 
competitor Laurel when the latter capsized and lost some 


time, but finally finished. The times were: 
25ft. Class. 





ee Wid Bic OR i iucadncdandgihacnsdsssdugadecesdduseses 2 16 16 

Sy, ay Is Sd dnndna casedddcdecsadececcnscaterdste 2 16 18 

Se SS BA Ee We oink a dicciccncccccutvcscccostece 219 15 

21ft. Class, 

ME TE .  EI  Biii as hi sande dang cenities cbtng cdbsudedaatdades 2 14 12 

esiarees, es ar SE adnkccedecacsctsaiécscceneadqowatan 2 19 00 
CR NR cckcdacas suadvkecasnswiedaenesdeminadinns 219 10 

Edith, S. R. D a 

Dariel, H. W. 

Cyrilla, R. W. 

Howard, H. O. 





OO ie MP Mick nadhacastixideccacaccdeccenccqnnce 
es PD ODI Ss ida bi ntind a cdne deidvacecdecdccesedces’ 


Ne ME MR h £5555 Lid endddlces teddennedeansdcduedgaged 
PY Bet I UE adic cane d cameseniadainmetas xaan eae 


SOU, MINE WEIS cia ioc ce ddacecacceccecacedusscaccue 1 20 18 
UNTRUE. M. CNONID. 60s disci So cddvdctckccvdlivéicce 1 21 45 
Fifth Class—Cats. 

VF eal WII id aks decipsecabivadcovinedsigddccospangeanag 2 23 50 
Laurel, Sidney Burgess Keenvenedagenes gdavis canals ceadeeeee Capsized 
Burgess Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD—MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Saturday, July 1. 
Tue Burgess Y. C. sailed its thirty-third race on July 
1 in a fresh southerly breeze, shifting to S.W. The times 
were: 
Raceabouts. 


Elapsed. Corrected 
Tiga, TMs PARR 609s cassis cdonguen st 2 32 20 5 eats 
SI Ud BE I anc cvivctedaccncvquesadion 2 35 13 
EE, )WUS OE MUNI ns ac ccavecedeeedieteessn 2 36 19 
Persimmon, C. H. W. Foster ..........seseee0- 2 36 42 
Peep, W. B. Stearns......... 34 





Fancy, C. F. Lyman 
Typtoom, R. Bossman... .....cccdicseieccccccce 





Handicap. 
Nameless, “W.. Th. Stetrtiecdcdsiccccecccsvecses 1 36 2% 
Plover, W. H. Chamberlain.. Y 37 47 
Cyclone, F. G. Macomber..........csceccsceces 2 55 07 
Handicap Knockabouts. 

Spry, F. I, & W. L. Cropley............-.s000+ 1 26 48 1 % 48 
Ce Ge Te PO aes a cccccccccvecticncaetsk 1 29 23 1 29m 
Rata. Bo: C. FRR TS. acecéidecacesesadeaconns 1 35 56 132 29 
w y De Gunning Boats. we 

oodcock, F. PER. cvcccccescoccvecvcces ave é 
Ha Ha, A. F. ncn caccedoutasctivusadel ae ae 1 
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Yacht Designing.—_XXXiIll.. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 494, Fune %.) 


Or the many non-circular curves there are three whose 
names are familiar to all, and which are more or less use- 
ful in naval architecture. Each of the three is formed by 
the intersection of a plane surface with «a cone wliose 
base is a’ circle, and from this they are called the Conic 
Sections. 

The ellipse is practically a flattened circle, a complete 
and continuous curve, with what may be termed one long 
and one short diameter. Its distinguishing characteristic 
is that the sum of the distances of every point on the curve 
from two fixed points shall be equal to some given dis- 
tance. The two fixed points, E, F, Fig. 92, are termed the 
foci; the longer diameter, AB, passing through these 
points, is termed the major or transverse axis; the shorter 
diameter, CD, at right-angles to the longer, is termed the 
minor or conjugate axis. The sum of the distances of any 
point, G, from the two foci, GE and GF, must be equal to 
the sum of the similar distances (as EH, FH) of any 
other point. The center of the ellipse is at the intersec- 
tion of the two axes, I. 

The parabola is a symmetrical curve of infinite extent, 
there being no limit to the length of the two extremities. 
Its characteristic is that every point on the curve shall be 
equally distant from some given poiut and a given straight 
line. In Fig. 93 the fixed point, F, is called the focus, the 
line, AB, is called the directrix, and any given point on 
the curve as C, must be equally distant from both F and 
AB; that is, CD and CF must be equal. Any straight line 
perpendicular to the directrix and cutting the curve, as 
DC, is a diameter, and the diameter passing through the 
focus is termed the avis. 

The hyperbola, Fig. 94, is of infinite extent also; its 
characteristics are that the difference of the distances of 
any point from two given points shall be equal to a given 
distance. Thé two fixed points, A, B, are the foci; then if 
D and E represent any points on the curve, the line AF, 
or the difference between AD and BD, must be equal to 
AG, the difference of AE and BE. The point C, midway 
between the two foci, is the center. It is evident that 
from A and B two curves may be drawn, equal and 
opposite, so that for any two foci there is always a pair of 
twin hyperbolas. The line AB, passing through the foci, is 
the transverse axis, and any line, as DH, passing through 
the center and cutting both curves is a diameter. 

The hyperbola is very little used in naval architecture. 
The ellipse is the line of intersection of a plane with a 
cylinder as well as a cone, consequently the deck openings 
for raking masts or funnels and inclined rudder posts, or 
the hawse pipes through the bows, are all elliptical. It 
is also used for windows and portholes where space is 
limited in one direction, and for flat arches. 

The parabola is still more important in naval archi- 
tecture, from the fact that nearly all the curves of a 
vessel, the level and waterlines, and also the sections, are 
arcs of parabolas or of a parabolic nature; so that they 
may be treated as parabolas in describing them and com- 
puting their elements. 

While a true arc of a circle, described as in Problem 
XL., is frequently used for the curve of the sheer, an arc 
of a parabola is preferred by many as giving a more 
pleasing effect to the eye. Such a curve, as shown in B, 
Fig. 95, starts from a straight line and gradually increases 
in curvature to any desired degree. It gives a bold ap- 
pearance to the bow, and for a given height at the stem- 
head the rail is high forward of the mast without the ap- 
pearance of too much sheer. At the after end it curves up 
quickly in a graceful sweep that gives life to the counter. 
A circular sweep through the same points at bow, amid- 
ships and on the transom, is shown at A, Fig. 95, and also 
by the broken line in B. The waterlines of modern yachts 
are of this same parabolic form, comparatively straight 
forward and increasing to a sharp sweep in the run; 
while the bow-buttock lines are of the same form, but re- 
versed, being full and round in the bow and running out 
very straight and clean in the after part of the under- 
water body, probably continuing as absolutely straight 
lines in the counter. The theoretic curve of a sail is also 
parabolic, with a strong hollow next to the mast or stay, 
graduating into a flat surface about the leach. A section 
of a mainsail from mast to leach, taken along the line of 
the reefs or about parallel to the boom, should show a 
parabolic curve. 

Problem XV.—To describe an ellipse. The following 
are the best of numerous methods, the first mechanical, the 
second and third geometrical : 

First Method.—Lay off the major axis AB, Fig. 96: 
bisect it and lay off the minor axis CD. With half of AB 
as a radius, describe from D the two arcs cutting AB in 
F, F’, the foci. Drive a pin or small wire nail at each of 
the points F, F’, and make a loop of cord just long enough 
to pass around the two nails and to reach the point D. 
Place the point of a pencil within this cord at D, and move 
it steadily around the right and back to D again: It is 
customary to tie the ends of the cord to F and F’, but if 
this is done the pencil and cord must be shifted to draw 
the lower half of the ellipse. By using the continuous 
loop of cord the line may be drawn more smoothly and 
evenly and by one single stroke. This method will give a 
fair curve for the oval windows of a cabin house, or if the 
two nails are placed far apart and the loop made very 
short it will make the long, flat curve that is used on the 
transom of a rowboat. 

Second Method, Geometrical_—From the center E, Fig. 
97, with AE and DE as radii, describe the two circles 
touching the major and minor axis respectively. Draw a 
number of radii of the larger circle, not necessarily at 
equal distances. Let CE be one of these radii, then 
through C where it intersects the larger circle draw a line 
parallel to DE, and through F, the intersection with the 
smaller circle, draw a line parallel to AB; the intersection 
of these lines will be a point of the ellipse and similar 
intersections for each of the other radii will give a suc- 
cession of such points. The radii should be spaced quite 
closely together near the ends of the major axis where the 
curve is most abrupt, but they may be well apart near 
the minor axis. 

Third Method, Geometrical.—Draw as befoire AB and 
CD, Fig. 98, and from D with the radius AE describe 
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the arms F and F’, giving the foci. From E, with the 
dividers set to any convenient distance, step off on AE 
the equal intervals denoted by 1, 2, 3, 4, First take Al 
as a radius, and with the compasses describe two arcs, 
from F and F’, as centers. Take Bi as a radius and 
describe similar arcs from the same centers and thus in 
turn with A2 and B2,’etc. The various intersections of 
these arcs will give points on the required ellipse. 

In the various processes of yacht designing it is con- 
stantly necessary to ascertain the three different attributes 
of a surface, the area, center of gravity and moment, and 
the corresponding attributes of a solid, the cubic contents 
or volume, the center of gravity, and the moment. Thus, : 
in designing a sail plan, as described in Part VIL., it is 
necessary to ascertain the area of every sail, its center of 
gravity, and its moment about some assumed axis. In the 
same way, in dealing with a metal keel, it is necessary 
to ascertain the cubic contents, from which the weight 
may be calculated, the center of gravity, and the moment 
in relation to the hull proper. There are many different 
rules and processes for the computation of these elements 
in different surfaces and solids, but the following are the 
most useful in the ordinary practice of yacht designing: 


Areas of 

Parallelogram.—This is the simplest of all geometrical 
figures. It may be a square, as Fig. 99, a, with four equal 
sides and four right angles; a rectangle; b, with opposite 
sides equal and adjoining sides unequal and four right 
angles; a rhombus,°c, with equal sides and,acute and 
obtuse angles; a rhomboid, d, with adjoining sides unequal. 
In all cases, as the name indicates, the opposite sides are 
parallel. The area is ascertained in the case of the square 
and rectangle by multiplying any two adjoining sides to- 
gether, the base by the altitude, or the length by the 
height. In the case of the two inclined figures, c and d, 
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the area is ascertained by multiplying the base, as before, 
by the least distance to its opposite side; the same as in 
the square and rectangle except that the height or altitude 
is now shorter than the side of the figure. 

Trapesoid.—In this figure only two sides are parallel, ae 
in e, Fig. 99. The area is ascertained by adding together 
the two parallel sides, multiplying them by the least dis- 
tance between them, and dividing the product by 2. , 

Triangle—This figure has already been described in 
Part XXX. It will be evident that each of the figures a. 
b, c, d may be divided by a diagonal into two equal and 
symmetrical triangles, each of which is necessarily of one- 
half of the area of the original figure. The area of a 
triangle Consequently is ascertained by multiplying any 
one side, the base, by the distance to the opposite angle, 
the perpendicular, or altitude, and dividing the product 
by 2. This is true even in the case of an obtuse-angled 
triangle, Fig. 72, b, in which the altitude falls on the pro- 
longation of the base outside the figure. 

Trapezium.—This is an irregular figure, f, Fig. 90, with 
four sides, all unequal; such as a gaff mainsail. The area 
is found by dividing it by a diagonal into two triangles 
and calculating the area of each by the preceding rule. 

Regular Polygon.—This figure, a pentagon, with five 
sides; hexagon, with six; heptagon, with seven; octagon, 
with eight, etc., may have any numberof sides, but all equal. 
Its area is ascertained by adding together all the sides, 
multiplying the sum by the perpendicular distance from 
the center to one side, and dividing by 2. , This is, of 
course, equivalent to computing the area of one of the 
many equal triangles into which the figure may be divided 
and multiplying by the number of such triangles. 

Irregular Polygon.—This is a figure with any number 
of sides, which are not all equal. Its area is calculated by 
dividing into triangles. 

Circle-—The circumference ofa circle is ascertained by 
multiplying the diameter by the figure 3.141591. The area 
of a circle may be ascertained with a very close degree of 
accuracy by multiplying the square of the diameter by 
the figure 0.7854. The square of a number is that nu:nber 
multiplied by itself. The area may also be ascertained by 
multiplying the square of the circumference by the figure 


0.07958. , 

Ellipse —The area of an ellipse may be ascertained very 
closely by multiplying the transverse and the conjugate 
diameters together and the product by the figure 0.7854. 

Parabola.—The area of a segment of a parabola may 
be ascertained with close approximation by multiplying 
the base by two-thirds of the altitude. 











Mr, N. L. Stebbins, the yacht photographer, recently 
made a short trip to England and Scotland, in the course 
of which he secured many specially interesting views a 
little outside the ordinary run of yacht photography. 
Among these are portraits of Messrs. Watson and Thor- 
neycroft, each in his office; views of Mr. Watson’s draft- 
ing room, and of portions of the Thorneycroft Works, 
and of other noted shipyards. 
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Columbia and Defender. 


As noted last week, the first trial of Columbia under 
sail was made on June 25, when she got under way from 
Bristol at about 9 A. M., with. Messrs. Iselin and N. G. 
Herreshoff on board, and sailed down to Newport, 
escorted by Corsair, with Com. Morgan on board and a 
tug well loaded with newspaper men. Off Newport she 
met Defender, but at this time her crew were busy setting 
up the braces from the stemhead to the bowsprit fid, the 
inner gammon iron having shown signs of weakness. As 
soon as this work was completed, about 11:30, the two 
came together and sailed in company for about a quarter 
of an hour. The wind was still light—about eight miles 
an hour—and both were under the three lower sails only. 
The short trial on the wind, without any timing, was 
considered by all who saw it as decidedly in favor of the 
new boat, as with Defender on her weather quarter at 
the start, Columbia soon worked out clear ahead. At 
noon Columbia anchored outside Rose Island, but as the 
weather was unpleasant in the afternoon she did not try 
Defender again, but sailed back to Bristol. Workmen 
were busy all day Tuesday on various work about the 
yacht, the bowsprit fastenings in particular being 
strengthened. In the afternoon she was formally turned 
over by the builders to Mr. Iselin, and was placed in 
commission, after which the tender St. Michaels towed her 
to Newport. 

On Tuesday two informal races were sailed with De- 
fender, outside Newport Harbor, the result of each being 
in favor of Columbia, but by a small margin. There was 
plenty of wind for both trials, a whole-sail hreeze from 
S.W., with smooth water. The two started from the 
harbor about 10 o’clock, and worked out to Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship. Columbia, under lower sails, passed to lee- 
ward of the Lightship in advance of Defender, with 
working topsail set, the latter weathering the Lightship. 
No times were taken, and no attempt was made at a 
formal start. Columbia set her working topsail after some 
delay, and worked out a little lead. After several tacks 
toward Point Judith, both set baby jibtopsails at noon and 
stood on for a short distance further. The gain through- 
out was on the side of Columbia, but it was very small. 
On the reach in the two did not start evenly, and while 
Columbia ran in to the harbor so that her crew might get 
dinner on board the tender, Defender lay to off Narragan- 
sett Pier, and the crew had dinner on board. 

Columbia was not under way again until 4 P. M., by 
which time Defender was coming up the bay in search of 
her. At 4:30 they started again off Beaver Tail, Defender 
just on the weather beam of Columbia, both under work- 
ing topsails and in a breeze of about fifteen knots. When 
they stopped at about 5 o’clock, Columbia’s topsail sheet 
having pulled out the clew of the sail, she had gained 
on Defender, but very little. 

On Wednesday the two sailed from Newport to New 
London, a distance of thirty-eight miles, no times being 
taken, but the start being made as evenly as possible. 
The day was stormy, with a heavy rain and a strong S.W. 
wind kicking up a lively sea off Point Judith. The whole 
course was covered under the three lower sails on each 
boat. Navahoe started early in the morning alone, but it 
was after 11 o’clock when Columbia weighed anchor, De- 
fender being already under way. They passed Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship, under mainsails and jibs, about noon, 
Columbia ahead but well to leeward of Defender. Short- 
ly after they set forestaysails. In’ the beat out to Point 
Judith, Columbia gained steadily, and she had a clear lead 
before the buoy was passed. The rain stopped and the 
sky lightened a little, but the wind held strong. The long 
leg from Point Judith to Race Rock Light, nearly twenty- 
nine miles, was a close reach. There was a little more 
rain on the way, and the wind fell for a short time, but 
the water was rough for the entire distance. The new 
boat behaved well in the sea, being very easy and buoyant. 
She anchored in New London Harbor at 4:30, about eight 
minutes ahead of Defender, or nearly ten minutes) gain, 
allowing for the difference at the start. 

Both yachts laid over at New London for the university 
boat races, and started on Friday for New Rochelle, De- 
fender under sail and Columbia in tow of her tender. 
Columbia arrived early in the morning, and in the after- 
noon she was under way for a sail in a fresh northerly 
breeze. On Saturday she was under way again, this time 
setting her large club topsail. Defender was painted on 
Saturday, at her anchorage off New Rochelle. 

The race originally set for July 1 was postponed to 
Monday, July 3, and again postponed 6n account of the 
many who wished to witness it, but who were going out 
of town for the three holidays. The new date is Thurs- 
day, July 6. The race will be over a thirty-mile course, 
starting from Sandy Hook or Scotland Lightship, for a 
$250 cup, offered by the New York Y. C. The yachts will 
sail either to windward or leeward and return, or a 
triangular course. The sailing directions are as. follows: 

Start.—The start will be off Sandy Hook or Scotland 
“Lightship, as will be signaled. The preparatory signal 
will be made at 11:30 A. M. 

Courses.—No. 1 (Letter B). From the starting line 
to and around a mark fifteen miles to the windward, or to 
leeward, and return, leaving the mark on the starboard 
hand. 

No. 2 (Letter T). From the starting line, ten miles to 
and around a mark; thence ten miles to and around an- 
other mark, and thence ten miles to finish line, turning 
the marks on the outside of the triangle, to port or star- 
board, according as the yachts are sent around. 

Starting and finishing lines, which will be between a 
point on the flagship Corsair, indicated by a white flag, 
and the mainmast of the lightship, will be at right angles 
with the outward and home courses, respectively. 

Compass courses will be set before the preparatory 
signal is made, and will be kept flying until after the 
start. The signals for Course No. 2 must be read be- 
ginning forward. 

Marks will be floats displaying a red flag with white 
stripe. 

Preparatory Signal—aA gun will be fired and a red ball 
hoisted. ' 

Signal for the Start—Ten minutes later a second gun 
will be fired-and anothér red ball hoisted. 

Handicap Time.—Two minutes later a third gun will be 
fired and both balls will drop. 


em 


Should a signal gun miss fire, a prolonged blast of the 
whistle will be given. 

The Iron Steamboat Cepheus has been chartered for the 
members and. guests, and will leave Pier 1, North River, 


. at 9:30 A. M., and on the return will stop at that pier and 


at the foot of. West. Twenty-second street. 
charge of Secretary. Oddie. E 

There is a prospect of the two meeting again in a short 
time over a course on Lond Island Sound, and on July 20 
the pair will meet in a series of three out of five races, to 
be sailed off Newport, for a prize offered by the New- 
port Yacht Racing Association. - 


She will be in 





Lloyds’ Yacht Register. 


WitH the new volume just issued, Lloyds’ Yacht 
Register comes very close to celebrating its majority, as 
it was established, as an auxiliary branch of the great ship- 
ping register, in 1878. The new volume lists in all a total 
of 8,098 yachts, of which 6,581 are measured and regularly 
classified by the Society’s rule, the remaiader being 
American yachts not thus measured. Out of the 6,581 
yachts, 5,161 are sailing and 1,420 are steam vessels. Of 
the sailing yachts 4,920 are built of wood; 169 are com- 
posite, and but 59 are of steel and 13 of iron. Of the steam 
yachts 791 are of wood, 54 of composite build, 382 of 
steel and 193 of iron. Great Britain alone, without her 
colonies, has built 4,491 of these yachts, and owns 4,007 
of them, with a gross tonnage of 156,368 tons out of a 
total of 271,880 tons. This latter total is divided between 
sail and steam in the ratio of 91,134 to 180,746. While 
many of the principal American yachts are classed at 
Lloyds’ and the names of most of the prominent Amer- 


WILLIAM FIFE, JR. 


Designer of Shamrock, 


Minerva, Clara, 
and Kestrel. 


From a photo’ by Davis’ & Sandford, New York. 


Yama, Zelma, Uvira 


ican yachtsmen appear on the list of some 1,700 subscribers 
to the Yacht Register, the figures are not sufficiently com- 
plete to afford a comparison of the number and tonnage 
of the American and British fleets. 

During the past year there have been built in Great 
Britain 39 sailing yachts of 10 tons and over, with a gross 
tonnage of 1,793 tons; and 35 steam yachts, with a tonnage 
of 8,172 tons. 

Two of the largest steam yachts now building are for 
Americans, Messrs. James Gordon Bennett and A. J. 
Drexel. Both of these are designed by Mr. Watson. The 
Bennett yacht reaches the enormous tonnage of 2.054 tons, 
with a length of 284ft. between perpendiculars, a beam of 
30ft. 6in. and a depth of 25ft. She is building by W. 
Denny & Bros., Dumbarton-on-the-Clyde. The Drexel 
yacht is of 1,710 tons, 282ft. long, 36ft. 2in. beam and 27ft. 
depth, and is building by Scott & Co., Greenock. Her en- 
gines will have 8 cylinders, two 22in., two 36in. and four 
4oin. by 27in. 

The Register contains the usual complete lists of 
yachts, yacht clubs, racing flags, the Y. R. A. rules and al- 
lowance tables, list of signal letters, builders and yacht 
owners. Among the. list of yacht owners who have ob- 
tained certificates as masters is an American, Mr. Allison 
V. Armour, owner of Utowana, steam yacht. 

A very interesting list is found in the last pages of the 
book, of yachts removed from the Register during the 
past year. The various causes run “No longer a yacht,” 
“Broken up,” “Foundered,” “Wrecked,” “Now a fishing 
vessel,” “Now a houseboat,” “‘Now a trading vessel,” 
“Now a pilot vessel” and “Condemned.” Quite a story 
might be written from this list. 

The principal representative of the Society in the United 
States is Mr. Thomas Congdon, Principal Surveyor for 
the United States, and Surveyor for the Port of New 
York. The first Supplement for 1899 accompanies the 
book; the Rules are now published in a separate vol- 
ume, owing to the size of the Register proper. 


Mischief,’ sloop, the famous old “iron pot” designed by 
A. Cary Sinith in 1879 for the late J. R. Busk, the de- 
fender of the America Cup against Atalanta in 1881, has 
just been sold at auction in Boston for $1,050, Her 
original cost was about $16,000. 





New Rochelle Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


NEW ROCHELLE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 1. 

Tue. New Rochelle Y. C. sailed its annual regatta .on 
the usual date, the Saturdav preceding the Fourth .of 
July. In spite of a tedious calm in the morning, there was 
a good S.W. wind when the start was given at 1 P. M. 
for the larger classes. The new. Kestrel was classed with 
the ten-year-old Liris and’ Awa, so she was given a sail- 
over prize, and the other two were classed separately in 
the cruising division. The course for the knockabouts, 
yawls and all larger yachts was from off- New Rochelle 
Harbor, past the Gangway Buoy and the Old Hen Black 
Buoy, seven and one-third miles, sailed twice. The 
short course, a ‘triangle marked by the Hen and Chickens 
buoys .and the Middle Ground Buoy, was sailed three 
times by the cabin cats, twice by the small sloops and open 
cats, and once by the dories. The times were: 

Cutters and Sloops—52ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 



























Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Basivet, 5. . We Weis ss cgecks<conets 49.46 3 29 55 3 29 55 
Cutters and Sloops ft. Cruising Class—Start, 1:00. 
Mi ES Eg AR naleceatd cance nee 3 53 05 3 53 05 
Livia, FT. J, MCCAR, Jeciivececegs 48.00 3 49 18 3 46 33 
Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 1:10. 

Eurybia, Charles Pryer ............- 40.02 2 58 16 2°57 52 
Waneta, J. ZL. Fabletti.-..cecesccsas 410.38 2 55 42 2 55 42 
Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 1:10. 

Anoatok, O, Sanderson........... 34.00 2 42 53 2 38 27 
Possum, J. R. Maxwell... .37.06 2 39 41 2 39 41 
Acushia, C. T. Wells...<.t.ccee- 34.00 2 49 55 2 45 19 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 1:10. 

i i ee Sa 26.06 3 33 34 3 32 26 
Water Lily, T. J. McLaughlin .....27.02 3 24 49 3 24 49 
Yawls—Start, 1:15. 

Sultan, C. S. Somerville. 37.93 2 45 14 
Possum, W. N. Bavier. .00 2 49 55 

2 8g A Re 4.00 ot finish. 
Sloops—Special—30ft. Class—Start, 1:05. 
eS ae ee eee OF 2 36 40 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.....30.00 2 35 26 
21ft. Knockabouts—Start, 1:40. 
Reset © Fo: Pease ces tiscccas 21.04 2 53 17 
Pg eee eer ee 21.00 2 42 37 
Cero, C. D. Mallory........ Grennceeds 21.00 2 55 15 
Mongoose, Simeon Ford............. Did not finish. 
Racing Knockabouts—Start, 1:10. 
Midge, F. W. Boyer.........+e0++0+-221.00 2 5h 9 
ce AS a eee: 2 55 58 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 1:20. 
Baiwiias 5; ON... Gothia oa <dcsiccdceces 16.01 1 42 17 1 40 13 
ON i ae ae eee 16.09 1 47 14 147 14 
ty er 15.00 1 40 36 1 36 02 
Cabin Catboats—30ft. Class—Start, 1:25. 

Windora, W. L. Ward.. 30.00 1 57 45 1 57 45 
a 6. Se inde kids cewnecess 0.00 1 59 14 159 14 
Cabin Catboats—25ft. Class—Start, 1:25. 

Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby.......... 23.50 2 14 34 2 11 52 
Qui Vive, G. A. Freeth............. 24.93 2 07 13 2 07 13 
Open Catboats—25ft. Class—Start, 1:30. 

Florence, A. H. Alker............0. 22.05 1 42 26 1 39 40 
Bee A. Tater Whiccccsicccccoccese 24.00 1 41 12 1 41 12 
Elsie, W. F. Gillespie........0.0000+0s2d052 1 38 18 1 37 38 
Open Catboats—21ft. Class—Start, 1:30. 

Ble Be iectecasecccescsctes 19.14 1 41 40 1 38 26 
Spunk, C. E. Silkworth «21.00 1 34 22 1 34 22 
Vera, A. M, Bradley........0.020.+-20.07 135 2B 1 33 54 
Open Catboats—18ft. Class—Start, 1:30. 

Ka-za-za, T. J. McCahill............. 17.02 1 28 50 1 28 50 
Diana, A. Roesch, Jr i. 1 48 25 1 46 08 
Capt., A. Gattinger...... «0016.5 1 46 48 1 45 55 
Snapper, G. W. Fuller............... 15.00 1 59 12 1 54 24 
Dories—Start, 1:45. 

Dud, G. A. Cory 1 
Periwinkle, James Francis 1 
Fun, J. W. Alker 1 
Reet. Cod, TP . A, FORGO Recccccccsccts occe sé es 1 
I BN dedcacconcdencncaae xeac Disabled. 

A ie ME tosacsdwaceddieddee «éme Did not finish. 


Hera led Esperanza easily over the first round, but on 
the second the steam yacht Calypso forced her off her 
course and gave the lead to Esperanza . 

The winners were: Kestrel, Liris, Esperanza, Wahneta, 
Anoatok, Water Lily, Sultan, Hope, Windora, Qui Vive, 
Elsie, Vera, Ka-za-za, Spindrift, Thelga and Dud. 


Columbia Y. C. 


CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, June 24. 
Tue Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, sailed a race from 
that city to Michigan City, on June 24, a distance of forty 










miles. The times were: 
62ft. Class, 
Start. Finish. Corrected. 
NN bitowiecacenycudecausaceneuauns 12 31 19 4 48 20 416 30 
5 45 30 5 12 42 
6 04 04 32 § 
6 33 40 » 59 
Nomad 5 47 30 5 15 25 
Wizard Withdrew. 
Hattie Withdrew. 
35ft. Class. 
Vixen 2 32 02 Withdrew. 
NYG cc apecccceseccocccqeocsoecas 12 30 40 6 28 05 5 32 54 
30ft. Class. 
FRE A ott cctcciivececccececec«eve 12 31 25 Withdrew. 
25ft. Class. 
VOI ogi ndedc cedcsdqepecspvescsscs 12 30 50 Withdrew. 


Peri wins the Anonson cup for the best corrected time 
of a cruising yacht. Siren, Peri and Nymph each wins 
in her class. 


Squantum Y. C. 


Tue Squantum Y. C. sailed a race on July 1 for the 
3urkhardt cup, the times being: 
First Class. 





* Corrected. 
Wild Duck, Burkhardt Bros 0 51 32 
Ornyx, Hamilton Flood. 0 55 2 
Alberta, Frank Freeman...........scccccocccces 1 08 59 





Fusamite, FE. Saqitisciccscsscccccccgccccccccscvccenemecaccdececs 
Mary G., C. Johnson BEN 
Wes Os Bias eccccdescvcs ccevucsdedeadenncnathedlasddas 


Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
THe Mosquito Fleet Y. C., of South Boston, sailed an 
open race on June 28, the times being: 
; 25ft. Class. é 








ey Sh eae 25110 

Bloating: Bd, See Cae Palas o poo bs cecidecccscccdcccddeveveaccendesce 2 53 46 

Jeannette, Walter Burgess. 1......0.cccccccsadccascctecactes 3 08 13 
21ft. Class. 

Arab IV., W._F. Scott... Withdrew. 

Prevateér, A. FH. Doblecsisiisiciicccs cechesidiveccceddcas Withdrew. 
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Lake Champlain Yacht Club. - 


Bur.incton, Vt., May 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

he first annual cruise and series of races of the Lake 
Champlain Y. C. will take place on the following dates: 

All yachts and pleasure craft will rendezvous at Port 
Henry, N. Y., on Fuly 30, with races on Monday, July 3r. 
On Tuesday, Aug. 1, the fleet will cruise to Essex, N. Y., 
where there will be races on Wednesday, Aug. 2. Thurs- 
day, Aug. 3, cruise to Burlington, Vt., with races on 
Friday, Aug. 4. Cruise to Plattsburgh, N. Y., with races 
in front of Hotel Champlain, Monday, Aug. 7. Cruise to 
Keeler’s Bay, Vt., Aug. 8, with races Aug. 9, where fleet 
will disperse. 

All owners of naphtha, steam and sailing yachts are 
cordially invited to take part in the cruise. 

All prizes, races and arrangements for regattas at the 
different places visited will be provided for and managed 
by the local club, which is requested to issue circulars 
announcing the races as early as possible, distributing 
them to owners of boats and to members of the Lake 
Champlain and local yacht clubs. 

Owners of both power and sailing craft intending to 
participate in the cruise will please notify A. Adsit, 
Burlington, Vt., as soon as possible, giving name, rig and 
dimensions of craft, also stating what part of cruise 
they will take part in, if unable to accompany the fleet 
through the whole cruise. 

Per order of Committee, 
A. ApsIt, 
W. T. Foore, Jr., 
E, H. Snyper, 
F. D. Curtis, 
H. T. Kexroce. 


The Canada Cup. 


Tue yacht Prairie arrived at Chicago from Ogdensburg 
on June 22, none the worse for her 1,200-mile tow through 
the St. Lawrence River and the Lakes. She was docked 
at South Chicago for scraping and repainting. Except 
for such opportunities as offered on the voyage for trying 
her under sail, nothing had been done toward working 
her up to racing form. The Rochester boat Genesee, ar- 
rived on the same day, coming from Buffalo on a steamer. 
With these two yachts there will be the new Josephine and 
Bald Eagle, the new Warrington boat, building at Racine, 
and possibly a new boat for the owners of the unsuc- 
cessful Veva. The latter two were begun at such late 
dates that it is hardly possible for them to be in condition 
for racing, but Mr. Peare has worked very hard to have 
his boat Brier ready in time. The old Vanxenna has 
been cut down in measurement to fit the 35ft. class. The 
only yacht which has had ample time for preparation is 
Josephine, launched in the latter part of April and under 
way regularly ever since. 

The first trial race will be sailed on July 4, the others 
following on successive days until a choice has been made. 
The steam yacht Pathfinder, Com. Morgan, will act as 
convoy to the challenger on the 900-mile voyage to 
Toronto. 





Savin Hill Y. C. Open Race. 
SAVIN HILL—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, July 1. 


Tue Savin Hill Y. C. sailed a good race on July 1 ina 
fresh S.W. wind, the times being: 





30ft. Class. 
Elapsed. 
A AD” ee en ee Disbisvesbasetave 1 31 18 
OE, Ges Ge, sida vebinersdbesececestescccensientk 1 46 28 
25ft. Class—Open 
Romance, Loring Sears. 50 22 
Widgeon, A. F orton. 51 08 
Raccoon, H. H. Chivers 03 54 
25: : 
A ee 1 32 22 
Beemer, BD. B. CRAWDoccccarccccsccccccscscedoccccsvcccccccese 1 36 49 
A is. DS octbuasbosaseseenbebsbobinespeepen eed 1 51 02 
Sates: Deter, TIGRY BEOOEB. csccccccccosctavccccccsscsccseeny 2 04 38 
PORERIID, WEE DOGG oo 0ss00ncececesveycsoccvcecsonens Withdrew 
21ft. Class—Open. 
ee. Ee EM, Bei cacdnddcosdunechacqubsvesounssescedpoeebe 1 09 61 
ES Ee, ED ‘Ganvacdosesudébicsdneccbcocedabebevsseusseuel 1 12 59 
SEE,  SUREE: DRIES, sasosescnerechtovennsenacpedepest Withdrew 
i. ot. ih pi asseceseasabtesssebehtnencucubsot eal Withdrew 
21ft. Class—Cabin 
Se EO RS: a ae eer 1 10 56 
SEE, (AL Gils MED onvcchesbccenwevosvosccvesussvecnnien 1 14 36 
i ie MN cn. dc5e > shi nh bbe chathesabessesssecenter Withdrew 
IEA Ws Mae RAIDS uvetbvsdscinancssvenccenncssesenesesh Withdrew 
SD i: Es Sp, ROR iced i pevavvncvccccocsosccocnsl Withdrew 
18ft. Class. 
Demetions, Deteeat I PARR. ..660<0ccevevcvcccccsscccssvesve 115 7 
Perhaps, J. E. Robinson............0ssccecsssvcececeeseceees 119 19 
Sh, i, 2 MI no basihpababhehshpibbausseepeasbebesbons 1 20 03 
Duchess, Chas. > DE Riise ce sashndsssnsesacecvesbauk Withdrew 
FROGGER, WERT snccevenescsocsvcecevececscccsccccnees Withdrew 
15ft. Class. 
ih Oh. hs Rc us Sana bvihsbadksvnsdsetpsesrs shnbenel 1 23 43 


SE, ip WEGUENEES 52 pnp vabbob esos aces ccisncedisavenbecsaned Withdrew 


QUINCY—BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, July 1. 
Tue Quincy Y. C. sailed its first club race on July 1 in 











a light breeze that freshened soon after the start. The 
times were: 
Class A. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
ieee. £, e,  TOP ncvcécevccesecssconcuces 1 23 38 1 27 38 
Evelyn, Dr. Fred E. Jones.. 9.1 25 44 127 4 
Vexer, W. H. Shaw... 1 24 05 1 28 06 
Dorothy, F. F. Cratte......:....ccseccseeeeseees 1 31 38 1 33 38 
Dit, BoM. Tes onvcessccnocvosserscccagucces 40 1 35 40 
EY OE ine cos Sc cksecnsescutsseciad 19 1 39 19 
Lauriel, Ira M. Whittemore 25 1 44 26 
Tantrum, E.-W. Fitzpatrick - wo 1 45 00 
Robin, HH. W.-Robbins.....:.....csvcscessvsses 30 1 49 30 

Newport Races. 


Tue first race of the 3oft. class at Newport on July 1 
had but two starters: It was sailed over the Dyers Island 
course in a strong S.W. wind, the times being: 

Start, 3:21:00. 


’ Finish. Elapsed. 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks,........ coeeveresecevesD 28 O2 201 03 
Veda, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr....ceccceseeees® 24 87 2 08 67 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Shamrock. 


Arter her launch on June 27, Shamrock was towed to 
the West India Docks, where her mast was stepped and 
then she was towed to Fay’s Yard, at Southampton, ar- 
riving on Wednesday and running aground in the mud. 
She laid until high-water, when she floated, apparently 
without injury. A great deal of alleged information is 
published about her, with varying sets of dimensions, but 
it is evident that Fife and Thorneycroft have been more 
successful than the Herrehoffs, and while the dimensions, 
material and details of construction of Columbia are now 
pretty well known, there is no certainty as to any of the 
stories about Shamrock. The phrase “Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton says,” has become a standing head in the daily papers, 
but the matter of these interviews, true or false, amounts 


to nothing so far as actual details of the yacht are con- 
cerned. . 





Eastern Y. C. Annual Regatta. 
MARBLEHEAD—MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Saturday, July 1. 
Tue Eastern Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on July 1 


in a variable S.W. wind, only eight yachts starting. The 
times were: 
First Class—Schooners—31 Miles. 

s : Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Constellation ......... 11 16 13 2 29 57 3 13 44 313 4 
Hildegarde pateeen sien 11 16 47 2 36 07 3 19 20 3 19 20 
Marguerite ........... 11 18 23 2 55 38 3 37 15 3 21 12 
GED. debe yecusevine ll 17 59 3 07 19 3 49 20 3 34 12 

j Fifth Class—Cutters—24%% Miles. 

ED. occksissépnrte 11 30 00 3 39 24 4 09 24 4 09 24 
SR Oa: 11 30 00 4 06 08 4 36 08 4 26 58 
Seventh Class—Cutters—24% Miles. 

Katonah ....... -++-11 35 00 3 53 06 4 18 06 4 18 06 
Onward -+--1l 35 00 4 23 27 4 48 27 4 42 23 





The regatta committee included Messrs. H. H. Buck, 
Henry Howard, Odin B. Roberts and Eben B. Clarke. 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. Dory Races. 


THE second dory race of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was 
sailed on July 1 in a fresh south wind, the times being: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
W. GC, GA ios cccccvccvesscnssocepessccoeped 23 09 1 2 59 
Dr. C. J. Pilag.........sscseccocvsceccccsevevese 4 21 45 1 li 3 
B FE we pbeetovdvhorsdovpsveecccncneensssassenel 4 54 114 44 
iv ip HR irthbssetsnshycosutsvbbigs voeecpeenen Withdrew. 
Re ©. TOMB ev ecccvvsevcccvccnstsssespoososeneesh 4 18 07 1 07 57 

- ns Senssescecbaeheaskhuscecateanntl 4 48 22 1 38 12 

We "Wee MEER ackeeouss poences<pseburanponlne 4 27 35 117 3 


Lafond’s dory has won 10 points in the series, while 


Scheffler’s and Dr, Pflug’s have 3 each, and Gallagher and 
Kimball 1 each. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The McLeod boat was launched at Oakville, Ontario, 
last week, and soon put in commission. She is a hand- 
some keel cutter of 3oft. l.w.L, oft. beam and 6ft: draft, 
With 1,400 sq. ft. of sail in a sloop rig, only the two lower 
sails. It has been decided to divide the $1,000 offered for 
the Canadian trial races as follows: 1st, $300; 2d, $225; 
3d, $175; 4th, $100; 5th, $100; 6th, $100. 


Wizard, sloop, formerly owned by the late Com. Colt, 
was sold on June 29 to the Breakwater Oyster Company, 
to be used as an oyster sloop. Her last owner, Col. Wm. 
Hester, has just built the steam yacht Willada. 


On June 28 the Daimler Mfg. Co. launched the twin 
screw yacht Laurana, designed and built by it for Oscar 
M. Lipton, Jamaica Bay Y. C. She is 86ft. over all, 15ft. 


beam and 4ft. 6in. draft, with two Daimler engines of 
25 H. P. each. 





: A new yachting journal has just made its appearance 
in London under the title of The Skipper; a Weekly Log 
of Nautical Matters. It is a weekly of large size, the page 
being a little smaller than that of the FoREsT AND STREAM. 
The first number indicates that it wil] not be devoted ex- 
clusively to yachting, but will deal also with naval and 
other nautical subjects. Mr. E. F. Knight contributes an 
interesting account of his adventures last year in getting 
into Havana as a newspaper correspondent, a very trying 
experience even for such an old hand. Among the illus- 
trations is a good picture of the jury rudder of the steam- 
ship Bulgaria. The paper is edited by Mr. Julius Gabe, 
well known as a yachting writer, and is published at the 
Clock House, Arundel street, the Strand, London. 


According to a decision rendered on June 29 by Judge 
Addison Brown, the New York Sun Printing and Publish- 
ing Company is ordered to pay to Wm. L. Moore the sum 
of $65,000 with interest from Nov. 1 for the loss of the 
steam yacht Kanapaha, formerly Corsair I., under charter 
to the Sun when she was lost off the north coast of Cuba 


on Sept. 5, 1898. 


_ The Newburgh Canoe and Boating Association sailed 
its second race on June 15 in a light and variable wind 
with heavy rain. The times were: 


teh Gens ND, 12). cconpovtmedeanscscsuwes i 
Madrine, W. M i 





RR veers csscconssdeneues -4 58 10 
Mary, SDE: we baevdvscburecemaein .-5 30 00 
Pancake, H. de bates ehassheebeeaniisoanaen Withdrew. 
Sappho, F. Ps shncespobeceeanan .. Withdrew. 
Gy. Fe 0s) WR s ccvsccconésctvansbedsbabebuscltes Withdrew. 


Viola wins in the open class, Madrine in the cruiser 
class and Mary in the lark class, though not of the lark 
type. 

With its issue of June 1 the “Thames Number,” The 
Yachtsman, now in its seventeenth volume, appears in a 
new form, being permanently enlarged to a page of 12 by 
10in., while the quality of the paper is improved, giving 
very much better effect to the numerous illustrations in 
the letter-press pages. The separate supplements which 
have been such a feature of the paper from the start are 
of course continued, two being given. The issue of June 
8 contains a particularly fine supplement, a portrait of 
Tutty, the Payne 65-footer, from a photo by Kirk & Sons. 
We congratulte The Yachtsman on that prosperity of 
which the change is a manifest evidence. 


The cutter Neva, owned by H. G. Lytton, of Chicago, is 
now for sale for a curious reason. The yacht was built in 
Cleyeland and used for some years ee Lake Erie without 
developing any special peculiarities, since Mr. Lytton 
purchased her last year he has encountered one mishap 















{Jury 8, 1809. 








after another. On the long cruise through the lakes to 
Chicago, three gales were met, and the yacht finally dis- 
masted: Last month she was again dismasted off Chicago, 
her turnbuckles parting. On June 18 Mr. Lytton was 
sailing with two friends, Ira G. Holmes, of Chicago, and 
David Conover, of Philadelphia. The two got into the 
dinghy, towing astern, and sat there for a time, but as the © 
wind freshened they decided to board the yacht. On 
standing up, the dinghy yawed and threw both into the 
water, Mr. Holmes disappearing instantly and being seen 
no more. Mr. Conover was picked up. Only a short time 
before Mr. Lytton’s father. now in Lucerne, Switzerland, 
wrote to him that he had dreamed of the yacht being lost 
with all on board, and warning him to sell her. Mr. 
Lytton has now decided to do so. 


Bifle Fange and Gallery. 


Sept. 4.—Sea Girt, N. J.—Meeting of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association. De Lancy G. Walker, Sec’y. 














The World’s Pistol Record. 


San Francisco, June 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: At the Shell 
Mound Park ranges yesterday J. E. Gorman, of the Golden Gate 
Rifle and Pistol Club, tied the world’s pistol record, piling up 465 
points at the target in fifty shots. The large crowd that looked 
on thought that Gorman would gain a chamionship, but as it 
was his phenomenal nerve and eye accomplished what cracks all 
over the country have been striving to do for years. 

Five shooting clubs were represented at the ranges, and the ex- 
cellent scores made by the marksmen is attributed to the ideal 
shooting weather, neither the wind being too strong nor the sun 
too bright, as is often the case at Shell Mound, and all through 
the afternoon enthusiasts watched the shifting scores at the ranges 
with iterest. ; 

Gorman, who lives at 456 Minna street, tied the record which 
has been held for a number of years by x E. Partridge, of Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Rifle Association. The pistol used by him was a 
.22-calibre Smith & Wesson. Gorman’s first ten rounds aggregated 
93. He was at his best in the second ten, scoring 96. The third 
ten footed up 92, his fourth went up to 95, but the last half score 
fell to 89. 

Rifle scores Golden Gate Club: F. H. Bushnell, 208, 206, 193; 
D. W. McLaughlin, 222, 218, 206; A. Strecker, 215, 216, 212; J. E. 
Gorman, 224, 216, 210; E. N. Moore, 223, 204, 191; O. Bremer, 208, 
206, 204; C. M. Henderson, 193, 188, 186; F. H. Belknap, 200, 186, 
170. 


. A. Ricker, manager of “Outdoor Life,” was the Golden Gate 
Club’s guest of honor at the ranges yesterday. , 

The other schiitzen clubs engaged in bullseye shooting, 20 shots, 
no re-entry, all 6in. centers getting flags. An unusual score of 16 
flags in the 20 shots was made by Dr. L. O. Rodgers in the Ger- 
mania contest. 

In the contest for the Bushnell medal, 10 shots, no re-entry, the 
following scores were made: W. McLaughlin 208, A. Strecker 
215, F. Young 206, F. Schuster 202. 

Competition shoot for cash prizes resulted as follows: D. B. 
Faktor 72, J. Young 72, F. B. Schuster 71, D. W. McLaughlin 69, 


| Grap- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send io 
following: 














Fixtures. 


July 7.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Match at 100 live birds, $100, be- 
tween Messrs, A. Doty and H. M. Heflich. 

July 7-9.—Denver, Colo.—Second annual tournament of the 
Overland Gun Club at Sedam’s noes Park. 

July 8—South Amboy, N. J.—Central New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ 
League contest. 

July 8.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—New Jersey State championship con- 
test between Messrs. T. W. Moriey, holder of E. C. cup, and 
Harold Money, challenger. 

July 9-10.—Oshkosh, Wis.—Tournament of the Winnebago Gun 
—- Trophy for State target championship. Oscar Crary, Jr., 


y- 
Juiy 13-14.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Tournament of the Catchpole Gun 
Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

July 14-15.—St, Paul, Minn.—Tournament of the St. Paul Rod 
and Gun Club. A, E. Perry, Sec’y-Treas. 

July 19-20.—Providence, R. 1.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


y. 

July 21—Kent, O.—Heikes-Elliott contest for Cast-Iron medal. 

July 22.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Grand midsummer target 
tournament and five-men team match, on grounds of Keystone 
Shooting League. J, K. Starr, Manager, Philadelphia. 

July 24.—Batavia, N. Y.—Elliott-Crosby contest for E. C, cup 
and championship at inanimate targets. 

July 25.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Third_annual tournament and clam- 
bake of the Hell Gate Gun Club. E. Doeinck, Sec’y. 

July 26—Albany, N. Y.—Second annual tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club. Bluerocks and magautrap; open to all. H, 
R. Sweny, Sec’y. . 

july 26-29.—Ocean City, Md.—Third annual midsummer tourna- 
ment; two days at live birds; two at targets; $300 added. J. 
R. Malone, Manager . 

Aug. —.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament, 

Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under atispices of the Portland Gun Club. S, B. Adams, Sec’y. 

Aug. 11.—Haverhill, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
Club; added money. C. F. Lambert, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Omaha, Neb.—Du_ Pont Gun 
tournament. G. H. Moore, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. 

White, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Cherokee, Ia.—Cherokee Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. D. Anderson, Sec’y. 

Oct. ve pa N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 

First and third Fridays of each month.—Watson’s Park, Burn- 
sine, aay contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
diamon 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
gE contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap contest, 


Club’s fourth annual 


1900. 


June —.—Tournament of Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 
in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The Western Canada championship and annual trap-shooting 
ement of the Industrial Exhibition 


Winn pce, Man July 1 it ha anon 
and 14, has an attractive mme, t 
which is otdeg. nae are  e events gn, the fret dx ° 
© are a tar trance, 
erat See Weal ne oe Eee coos: oS 


to each; one at 
to each; one at 10, $1, $10 added 


Jury 8, 1899.) 





re-entries allowed, 50 cents entry, three mon No. 5 is Western 
Canada championship. cup nai 200, aed oadel, value $25; 50 
targets, entrance $2. No. 4is the club team 
team, 25 targets per man, entrance $4 per team, four 
There are ten events in the programme of the second day; of these 
three are at 15 targets; two at 10; three at 20; entries fixed on a 
basis of 10 cents target, and — ee. on ie beste of #1 
per target, as in the programme of the first day. e sixth even’ 
of this day is the International team shoot, teams to constitute 
four icans and four Canadians, or more if the attendance 
mits. The prize is two silk flags, Union Jack and Stars and 
tripes; 20 sesgete par man, entrance $1 per man, flags to be shot 
for annually at hibition tournament, Winnipeg. The last 
event on the pro; me is a miss-and-out. Most events will be 
governed by the ose system, ratios 4, 3, 2 and 1. The manage- 
ment has given a bond to the Customs Department guaranteeing 
to American shooters free entry of their guns. Manufacturers 


shoot, four men per 
‘old medals. 


ents and paid sapests may shoot for targets only. Mr. G. W. 
an Vliet, William avenue, Winnipeg, is honorary secretary 
and manager. 


The Brooklyn Times of June 26 publishes the following: 
“Albany, June 26.—Articles of incorporation were filed to-day with 
the Secretary of State by the Interstate Park Association. Its 
principal business office is to be in the Borough of Queens. Its 
objects are to maintain and conduct a — for the use and accom- 
modation of sportsmen, including a club house and other requisite 
for the promotion and encouragement of trap-shooting and other 
sporting and athletic interests, and the development of skill in 
marksmanship. The capital stock is $100,000, consisting of shares 
of $100 each. The directors are es 3. an of Brooklyn, and 
Clarence Condit and Augustus P. Meyerhoff, of New York.” 


The Remington Arms Co., 313 Broadway, New York, have issued 
a neat card, portraying a sporting scene, a shooter in full hunting 
costume lightin is pipe, two setters and a horse and wagon 
being the cen figures. On it is adjusted a folding matchbox 
bearing the legend, “A match for all others here,” which is com- 
plementary to the title of the card, namely, ‘“‘Remington shotguns 
are matchless.” 


July has a lively significance in the way of matches. There is the 
Heikes-Elliott contest for the cast-iorn medal on July 21; the 
St. Louis Republic live-bird chemplonstie trophy, any 18, _be- 
tween C. Young and J. A. R. Elhott; Elliott and rosby, July 
28, and several minor matches. 


As will be noted elsewhere in our columns, Mr. W. R. Crosby 
has accepte@ Mr. J. A. R. Elliott’s challenge to contest for the 
E. C. cup and the championship of the world at inanimate targets, 
and has named July 24 and Batavia, N. Y., as date and place. 


The Sherburne Gun Club held a menting om June 30 and 
elected officers for the next year as follows: . H. Wild, Presi- 
dent; Shepar, Vice-President; J. F. Paddilford, Secretary; 
L. C. Parlmitor, Treasurer. 


Owing to the fact that Tuesday of this week is the glorious 
Fourth of July, Forest anp STREAM goes to press on Monday, 
which makes necessary the leaving over till next week the publica- 
tion of some communications. : 

The Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s tournament has 
been postponed, owing to reasons fully set forth by Mr. Paul R. 
Litzke, in another column in our trap department. 

There is in the daily press a mention that Elliott defeated 
Daniels for the Du Pont trophy, at Sedam Park, July 1, by the 
score of 98 to 97. 

The Du Pont Gun Club, of Omaha, Neb., has claimed Sept. 
5 to 7 inclusive for its fourth annual tournament. 

; Bernarp WATERS. 





Change of Dates. 


Littte Rock, Ark., June 30.—Owing to unavoidable obstacles 
it has become necessary to postpone the Arkansas State Syaste 
men’s Association tournament until some time in August. ow- 
ever, at present it is impossible to state just what the exact dates 
will be. For nine years past nearly all the trap-shooting done in 
this city has occurred on what is known as the North Little 
Rock grounds, which is just opposite the city proper, across the 
river, and a capital place for the purpose. A new railroad is 
coming into our city, and this road is constructing another bridge 
across the Arkansas River in the vicinity of what has for so long 
a time been the home of the local shooters. These have been 
reluctant about abandoning their grounds, and had supposed that 
it would be possible to hold them, notwithstanding, but it is be- 
coming more and more evident that they must yield to the march 
of improvement, so that it has been decided to look for a loca- 
tion elsewhere. 

As it is certainly impossible to attempt to pull off the State 
shoot on these grounds, it becomes necessary to postpone this 
event, as it would be utterly impossible to secure grounds else- 
where in the brief time yet allowed by the dates claimed. _ 

In view of this a meeting of the, sportsmen was held last night, 
which resulted in the reorganization of the shooting interests. 
New officers were chosen, and a committee was appointed to 
look up a new location for the club, with a view o' Seresieng 
it. The new officers are Mayor oodson, President; 

D. Matthews, Vice-President; E. T. Reaves, Treasurer; Paul R. 
Litzke, Secretary. The committee on grounds consists of W. D. 
Matthews, John H. Martin and Paul R. Litzke. 

The Capital Gun Club has a ere of over 100, but of late 
this club has shown very little activity. It now appears that new 
life and vigor have once more taken possession of this body, and 
that in the future, as in the somewhat distant past, this club will 
once more be a factor in trap-shooting in the uth, At any 
rate, judging by the enthusiasm shown at this meeting, one would 
be led to infer such. Many of the older members who have taken 
no interest in the club’s affairs for several years past were present, 
while in addition there is a host of young shooters ready and 
anxious to affiliate, all of which prompts me to predict that the 
State tournament, which will be held under the auspices of the 
club, will be one of the most attractive given in the section of 
the country. : : 

The club members realize that: in order to make this a success 
it must offer inducements, and this is what it intends to do 
in the way of a good sum of hard ready cash. With the re- 
newed interest manifested the time is opportune for such an event, 
and the officers of the club will meet again a week hence, at 
which time a line of action will be map out. 

All over the State new gun clubs are springing up, and in many 

smaller towns the shooters are organizing for this pogee. 
all of which only serves to brighten the prospects of the State 
Association, whic corentty looked quite gloomy. Henceforth, the 
local club will shopt weekly, and everything will be done to in- 
crease the interest. 
Paut R. Lirzxe. 


Sherburne Gun Club. 


Suersurne, June 30.—Please publish the following scores, made 
at the Sherburne Gun Club tournament, June 22: 












Events: 12346567 8 91011 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 10 10 15 
Kemdall . scecccste EWU aad derccccnedoses 110 91310 9955 8 
A W Adams.. 8 710 61311 81410 6 8 
P Adams.. 51000 77979786 
Paddilford 101212 713 9 914 9 712 
Hall .... 101011 71312 913 8 9.. 
ey We ee ee OD oe’ a0! 00! os bs 
Welch 71119599 910.. 6.. 
Case .. 811... 811 8867 
Harvey PE DS Saree 
Hawley >) Ee eae We 65° B05 06 ob 
Rathburn - 41165 811.8 8 7 $10 
Brewster - 512 9 8101259659 
Corille ott: F54. > Oo. . 8 EB. 
Bradley . . 8 6 620-181 .5 TS 
Smith ..... 5 sic@ iimncr Bll -. 6... 
Keable ...... OC av 5s be seeetes -@ a O. 
Dpdecrp teases 5. OB alee Meee ka Ce Gh ees OLD 
Burliron ...... $3.30 ee eer OE ee kt Oe 
Stanton ....... 2:6... 22 29 € 3:3 
Southern ....... ‘Se Emer & Se 
H Smith ......... os ae od. os 
SM hoo coo c kee ede ce. 0 20 dneeiesiue 
Pulnister ........... ees. Gd. 50 «eS Ue Se Pee 
Simmons ............. Vibe .ch 00 op WB ee 
Graham hte °°: ta 8° af a0 34 
Azo aa dod toh 06. Snoa .aen kee eo 
Stear POMPMHOLTPEPM OPER OwOReC FC ESF eeTTe He OF 68 28 se os eo v6 “+ 
. J. ¥. 


; 
3 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


Minneapolis Gun Club. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn., June 29.—Hays eouved to be the best shot 
—_ afternoon’s shoot, winning three badges. The following are 
the scores: 


Val Blatz diamond badge: 





Nelson ........011101111101010—10 Neeley 110111011110111—12 
Morrison .....110110010010111— 9 RE . .111111011111011—13 
ie x +e+eeese-LOOLLIOIII0OIII—11 Dr Bill . -111001011111101—11 

F Kennedy.011001011111001— 9 Mathes . -100001101111001— 8 
WK secceadsa 011111111100111—12 Stone . 101100111100101— 9 
Mrs Johnston.101011110101111—11 Johnston ...... 010001110110011— 8 


Hays won badge. 
Schlitz diamond badge, 25 singles, unknown angles: 





Nelson’ ....<..... eecccccccescccccs «vege - -0011101101110011101000111—15 
PIE, nsclsnien secereccacveuss0eeccaheasa 0010100110010101101111001—18 
PONE neccecndeseerte eocecscccccccccccsere 1111100111111110111111101—21 
EB eS EE reer reper ey 1000011110011111111100110—16 
Mrs Johnston ........ 1110011101111110011011101—18 
INBGIOS SEs osconsceces 1110001111101111111011110—19 

YB ccccecccveccsce 1119111111111111101101111—23 
SP, BL ancovcences ke 1110110100110010000011110—13 
MED casccequcatosns 0101001100011110011000111—13 
SMUD ccvscccccovesaces 1111010011110011111100111—18 
DOORS osvecssceccceacces 0111010101011101110110110—16 
ee eee pee 0110101110111001110111011—17 
RMEIAD Abed seeradscusedtonpoddecboaconiead 0000101000011100011100001— 9 


Hays won badge. 


Paegel challenge badge, 25 singles, unknown angles: 
Nelson, -1000011000000110001010101— 9 
Morrison, B 1111110110111100111011011—19 
011101111111001111101111—20 












F Kenned 111101111101101010111110—19 
Mrs Johnsto: 000110001111101011101110—15 
Neeley, « -1011111111110110111101111—21 
Hays lgeeee 1011111111101111111110101—21 
Dr Bill 1011100001100w 
Mathes 1110001110000701001100000—10 
Stone - -1111001101110101111001110—17 
Moore - -1011010110111011001101111—17 
Johnston - -0101111111010110111111000—17 
Charles, B . -0111100000101110000011010—11 
Ha: | teeeeee - -0100011101110111100001011—14 
SN: Gi daldvedia sik covde oacdeedeoenvced 0101000100010000010010101— 8 


Club badge, 10 singles, unknown angles, 5 pairs: 





PRM edad ev neces saeceee vatsvunveeeesaes M1111111_—s 11: 10 10 00 11—16 
Morrison ........ 1111101110 =: 00:10 10-10 01—12 
EO ak caboatents ses 1011111111 11 10 10 10 11—16 
F Kennedy 1000111011 10 10 00 10 11—11 
EON cb0csausccnneees 1111110101 10 11 10 11 10—15 
FB ccssasccececes 1001100111 00 01 10 10 00— 9 
SMD awesteasthee 0111111101 10 10 10 11 11—15 
RNY aicibadendovbdeteacadrepoan 2+ ++ 1001110010 10 10 10 11 11—12 
MEE og fasaae casts 0001111000 11 11 10 11 10—12 
RR er 0110111011 11 01 10 11 10—14 
SPUD. <nctcccencccncs 1011000101 10 00 00 11 10-—- 9 
BE ccnece ease vedss 0111111111 10 10 00 11 10—14 
MEE. dctanetvaudsonedavéevesstvenesan 1010111010 00 00 11 11 11—12 
BE an tcnchdvubhhuatuetsneonahs aqeees 011-111011 10 10 11 11 11—16 
Jones won senior badge. Nelson won junior badge. Hay won 


amateur badge. 


Waterloo Gun Club. 


WateRLoo, Ia., June 22.—The ninth annual tournament of the 
Waterloo Gun Club closed to-day. The attendance was not as 
large as is usual at this shoot. Blasier, of Williamsburg, la., made 
highest average for the two days—.886; Hartman was second with 
878; G. E. T., third, .862, and Weitnauer, fourth, with .835. The 
scores: 


First Day. 

Events 12346567 Events 1234567 
Blasier ...... 13 1411 12131215 Ritenour .... .. 13 11 18 12... .. 
DAES cc cweees 1213131111 11.. Casebeer .... .. 912 91310 8 
Hartman - 121413 18141318 Clark ......... we ee Oh 
Weitnauer .. 11 15 1211121015 Geist ........ .. .. 10111412 14 

TD Micsciees 110 13 15121212 McCartney ...... eek aed 
Rathbun .... 10 11 10 11 10 12 11 Scroggy ..... .. .. .. W.... 8 
ee SS OR ee eens 
Martin ...... ..13 913..l1.. 

Second Day. 

_ Events 45678 910 
G E asseTkguteh Miivdikebei downed aocnane 15 14 13 12 14 11 12 
eee Gabededeucgeseeses 1414111514411 14 
Bur sreacedrestéconenesapehs 101212 8121314 
MEME dauda se vdeadunasoeess me hee Bee Oe 
Hartman 15 11 13 13 14 13 14 
Weitnauer 11 13 12 12 12 14 13 
Casebeer eT Se 
Cleveland 13 12101010.. 
NE Sh ee ee 111313 9101312 
ME “cwtcsvodivedrdacadeascsee 1412101010 8.. 
Whiskers te Feb oat euros 8 
SMith .....ccccccccccceves bow eehahe ae Saas 
SN epeneistsccwemessee - «- 13 13 10 13 14 
SES Ce a sy ee 
Carson ..... x a walee, «o> 
RN aticccacsteadsede toon 1 dees 
ML. acetalacbtecencdcecssads ooce wee 
SE ccccnbicnweoting eevee a4 
MN cacderensiiderkss atone aaa 
Johnson ..........- Sped@entescacavendssse.66: 6$ ou) 00 «6 40 9 Se \60 8 





The Woonsockets. 


Woonsocket, R. I., June 24.—There were eight shooters at the 


grounds of the Woonsocket Gun Club this afternoon. The State 
championship pennant decorated the new flagstaff on the club 
house, to the great gratification of all present. Two thunder show- 
ers interfered with the shooting, but four 25-bird strings being 


shot. The scores by events were as follows, viz.: 
Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
L W Campbell....... 18 25 22 21 H D Barber.......... 20 21 22. 
F Psakbasteacs 18 202318 E Pr tidenss cess 15 21 22. 
H E Getchell........ 17 22 21 21 OS eS 12 11 
DD Batedescece ce 16 17 18 17 ie, Miri en daaicn apres 12 


The Woonsocket Gun Club won the State pennant, representing 
the five-men team championship of the State of Rhode Island, from 
the Pawtuxet Gun Club, June 17, The conditions were 50 targets 
per man, unknown angles. The score was as follows: 


Pawtuxet Team. 


Sheldon ..... 11011011111110110111011011110000001011100000101100—29 
Root seosnwan 11111101011110111111011111101101100111101111111111—41 
Greene ..... 10110110111111101101011111111011111111110111011111—41 
WG cceseoed 11111111011011011010111111111111110011011100011101—38 
Repeater... .01111111101111111010111110111101111011111101101111—41—190 
Woonsocket Team. 
Campbell .. .11099111111011.111101191111111011111011111011110110—42 
Ban MH ......11010111010011111111011111110111110110111111110101—39 
Mills sovcccces 111011.101011.1111111011101111100111010111111111111—41 
€ zetchell « + « -11101991100011011011111110111101111111011110011111—39 
Cahoon ..... 11111001111001111111011100113111111111110011011111—41—202 


ARNOLD SEAGRAVE, Sec’y. 


Dupont Gun Club. 


Oana, Neb., June 24.—Following are scores of Omaha-Dupont 
Gun Club; also special match at doubles between Mr. W. D. 
Townsend and Mr. Roberts. Mr. Parmelee killed 99 in 100 on June 


June 17.—Twenty targets: Roberts 13, Elbourn 16, L 16, 
Brewer 19, Goodrich 16, Goldsmith 16,’ Morrill 10, Brucker 16 
Dooran 18, Plumber 13, Curtis 14, Young 17, Berlin 19, Watt 14, 
Townsend 19. 





Match shoot, 25 pairs, for $10 a side and birds: 
Townsend rere rte oe eo 2 i. 
19—39 
Roberts .......-+.++++----ll 11 11 11 11 11 11 10 11 10 11 11 10—23 
UMNUNUW1 i i 1 11 O1 11.—23—46 
une 24.—Twenty tar, : Curtis 20, Goodrich Berli 
ebley 18, Walsh 16, 17, Goldsmith 8, Sandy 2, Tegner is 
Brucker 19, Elbourn ownsend 19, Parmelee 20, Smeod 15, 
Plumber 16, Morrill 18, 12, 


W, D, Bunaggs, 





39 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., June 22.—The last shoot of the East Side Gun 
Club’s season was held to-day at Smith Brothers’ ground, Foun- 
dry street. It was a lovely day, and the birds were a good lot. 
Otten won the club shoot % killing all his birds. Following the 
= event were a number of miss-and-out and other sweeps. 

cores: 


BH Ottetts:F.ssieses. 121221112110 C Steffens, 7....... 1201001211— 7 
B Clinchard, 5..... 0121111111 9 H C Koegel, 7..... 1210111100— 7 
F Perment, 6...... 111111112*— 9 E Donahue, 5...... 0001200111— 5 
W Hassinger, 7....211222212*— 9 E Waldman, 5...... 92100%8120— 5 
N F Bender, 7..... 120212220*— 7 ; 

Events: 123 45 6 Events: 123° 45°56 

Targets: 4&2 482 Targets: Oat oes 
CE Se detcievs GD ca a he FRE: case decis Bess eee 
Koegel ........ 6 5 4 2 6 2 Bender ........ 449101 
Ferguson ...... 5 3...< 3 Waldman ...... D Wed oo igree 
Steffens ........ 5..10 1 7 4 Donahue .......°.. ee 
Hassinger ..... 56... 5 23.3 


* Miss-and-outs, 28-33yds.; others 28yds. ad 

_ The following is the standing of the members of the East Side 
Gun Club for the season ending with this shoot: 4 

First prize, $15, F. Perment, 6, 28; second prize, $7.50, B. Clinch- 
ard, 5, 25; third prize, $5, W. Hassinger, 7, 18; F. Leuthauser, 7, 
3; U. F. Bender, 7, 1; F. W. Moffett, 7, 3; W. Ferguson, Jr., 6, 4; 
H. C. Koegel, 7, 12; D. Hudson, 7, 5; L. H. Schortemeier, 7, 15; 
A. H. Winters, 5. 2; H. Reiboldt, 6, 10; F. Hilfers, 6, 1; E. Wald- 
man, 5, 10; F. A. Seitz, 5, 5; E. Geoffrey, 7, 16; G. H. Piercey, 7, 
7; J. Fischer, 6, 9; H. Otten, 7, 15; C. W. Feigenspan, 7, 4; Alex. 
Koeller, 6, 2; Dr. Mulvany, 6, 5; A. Castle, 7, 1 : 


Fort Smith Gun Club. 


Fort Smitx, Ark., June 30.—The Fort Smith Gun Club is on 
the boom, and an attendance of thirteen shooters on last Thursday 
evening testified to the fact that there are many lovers of the sport 
in the city. Messrs. Knott and Warner were the out-of-town shoot- 
ers, and both acquitted themselves cerditably. 

The Gardner Jewelry Co. medal and the medal presented to the 
Fort Smith Gun Club by the members were contested for, and 
while Matthews made a runaway race for the Gardner medal, rep- 
resenting Class A, and had it all to himself, the race for Class B 
medal between Durden and Trobridge was close and interesting, 
these gentlemen tieing on 35 each out of 50, and Durden winning 
on the shoot-off on 8 out of 10 birds. ; 

These medals will be contested for at each regular practice 
shoot Thursday evenings. 

The birds were thrown much harder than usual, and the scores 
are consequently low. 

Following are the scores: 

Medal race, class A, at 50 targets: Matthews 42, Leach 32, Knott 
30, Hartwell 30. 

Matthews wins Class A medal. 

Medal race, Class B, 50 targets: Durden 35, Trobridge 35, Hunt 
29, Warner 25, Echols 25, George 24, Bemis 22, Oglesby 21, 
O’Keiffe 19. 

Durden won Class B medal in the 10 birds shot in match race 
following. 

Team race, 10 targets: Hunt’s side—Hunt 4, Leach 8, Knott 6, 
Oglesby 9, Trobridge 7, O’Keiffe 5; total 39. George’s side— 
George 4, Matthews 9, Durden 8, Hartwell 8, Bemis 3, Warner 7; 
total 39. 

Hunt won on toss-up. 


Toronto Gold Medal Shoot. 


Toronto, June 26.—The shoot for the gold medal was brought 
to a successful close on Wednesday afternoon at the company’s 
new shooting grounds, near Woodbine Park. The series consisted 
of six matches at 25 bluerocks each, and the best four scores to 
count, There was a large turnout to witness the finish, and con- 
siderable cheering — the medalist as he defeated the men of 
his class. The gold medal and 20 per cent. of the purse were won 
by the following gentlemen: Class A, Geo. H. Briggs, 84; Class 
B, James Davidson, 80; Class C, J. Devaney, 54. ’ 

Conditions of shoot: Ciasses A, B and C, gold medal and 20 per 
cent of purse to first, 40 to second, 30 to third and 10 to fourth 
man in each class; six matches at 25 bluerocks, highest total in 
100 to count: 


Class A. 
GH Briggs...... 22 20 20 22-84 W Moore......... 17 18 19 21—75 
BE EO aacseccecs 20 22 21 21—84 We ecccccqtes 15 18 18 22—73 
A Hulme......... 22 20 21 20—83 LGCABskcccscsss 16 17 20 20—73 
G Simpson...,... 20 20 23 19—82 
Tie on 84, 25 birds: 
BES evccocecsecececcesceccze WP OOP. dnvccdevccaicasseasmcisded 19 
; Class B. 
J Davidson....... 21 18 20 21-80 S Carpenter...... 19 21 18 20—78 
Class C. 
J Devancy........ 12 14 17 11—54 _N Milborn........ 10 12 10 138—45 
Boston Gun Club, 


WELLINGTON, Mass., June 29.—A_ soaking rainstorm prevented 
much shooting at the Boston Gun Club, Wednesday, June 28. At 
first it looked showery, and nobody doubted but what the usual 
programme would be disposed of during the afternoon, but very 
soon the leaden clouds closed in, and a 10-target event was suff- 
cient to render a participant disagreeably moist. Twenty-four- 
yard shooting all at once became popular, not because of the high 
scores made, but that such distance enabled the shooters to stand 
under a projecting cover. Still later this leaked in good style, and 
then it was 26yds., from out of the house itself, 

Match scores were placed only to the 20th round, and remain 
unfinished, as final ten meant a drenching no one cared to invite. 
Other scores: 





Events: 4567 8 910 
_ Targets: 5p 1010101010 5 
TENE ha cdtarein dk ccenaesetaégecésnadced P 4@7.. 44 
WSN, Sane dbs dendevdanace €-4°¢-6€ ¢3. 
Woodruff, 17 @ 4 SP it? &., 
DUE Maha aradedtdccccecdd OOD adres 
SS ee 2 ee 7 @ 8 82.5. 3 
WRIINN Mic avocsaincedsacdes 6.8 S $13 2. 
BM Mies os ds cuicacece oe 06 ae ud eeu 
MES Mee bancd stn veandiscnakidiicbbalve” de Be dx wh lax Gates 6 


All events unknown angles from magautrap; 1, 5, 9 and 10, 
24yds. rise, one man up. 


St. Paul Rod and Gun Club. 


St. Pau, Minn., June 24.—The following scores were made at 
our weekly shoot, held. here to-day. Morrison won the senior 
prize and Wilkinson the junior prize in the club shoot. Three 
l5-target_merchandise events were shot, the first of which was 











won by Perry, who tied with Hauser on 15, and won in the shoot- 
off by breaking 5 st gs Hauser’s 33 The second was won by 
Fonda in the shoot-off with Wilkinson. Danz captured the third 
event. Scores: 

PETMAN isin enaagestoctucegincesenctuaath 1011101111011111111111111—22 
Mark ...... dia Sdeqecneearddcseuduedesdedted 0111011110111101111011111—20 
Cat .ceccccccccvccsccrcccweccesccceccccres 1011111101001011111111111—20 
THOMPSON ...62...cccccccccecescocccccseee 1111111101100100111111111—20 
DEE, Diodns ay cond caseds ccusdasectaawdies 0110111110101111110111111—20 
BEE, 0 cg Btedsnindedutatnediwsendeiedotela 0110011110011110111111111—19 
INOS 5.54ndd Maca Cihaatdndiueandacxehaaed 1001110110101111111101101—18 
Hauser 22.0. scscccccescccecrccesecscoceces 1011101011011010111111101—18 
NOVOUHY 20eecescsccesceccseccsscccccccesce 1111010110111011001111100—17 
WOON aS ocd s0sc cde vacctesvecoscvcsndve 1100100111010111101011110—16 
POO] ...0cccccceccverccccccsccsccccseeseces 1000101101111011001111100—15 
SQOME ccviccsseseecevacesccccosccsovecesed 0101001111000111110011110—15 
THIK 2. ccvecsecsecsccssrcccseccoccssccccocs 1111110110011010000111000—14 
COP: oo vcicnesidecedeccscesescecdccscocce « « -0111100001110100011111100—14 
WE vccdbcsiscscbacdiccbstscteckivblccens 1100110111001100101001010—13 

A. E. Perry, Sec’y, 
Inanimate Target Championship, 
New York, 


uly 1—Editor Forest and Stream: I hav - 
ceived from Mr. W. R. Crosby a letter dated June 3 ge Bi 
he accepts Mr. J. A. R. Elliott’s challenge for the E. 
the ener of the world at inanimate targets, 
Batavia, N. Y., July 24, and 2:30 P. M. 
time for the match. 


E B 
| Sec'y Am. “E, C” & “Schultze” Gunpowder Co, 


. cup and 
and names 
as the place, date and 








The Altoona Tournament. 


Tue three days’ ‘tournament of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, 
July 27 to 29 inclusive, fell short of what was ex 
way of attendance, and indeed but for the presence of that,Spartan 
band of shooters, the manufacturers’ agents, it would have come 
While this tournament was open to the 
world, the manufacturers’ agents elected to shoot for targets only, 
for, as one of them very sagely remarked, the average amateur 
who doesn’t care if the trade representatives shoot for the money 
is generally among those who pack up their guns and return 
to the safety of the family hearth at an early stage of the proceed- 


oe We OGRE 2; ->-<<>cgute mires sae Sasa 


Third Day, June 29. 


A violent thunderstorm, which set in earl 





near to being a failure. 





in the night, cooled 
though there had been 


the temperature 


The tents of the 
but, aside from 


s, no damage was don 


As to the specific reasons why there was such a lack of support cumors thet the two upper stories of the lookoat hed‘! b 


no one can specically set them forth, but in a general way it is 


lown 


off and other serious damage done, all of which was found to be 


probable that an open tournament, 2-cent targets.and no added 
money had a check on the shooting ardor of the amateur, while 


without a basis in fact. 
the equitable system seemed to have a discouraging effect on those 


The number of shooters had fallen off, so that the pro; me 


who took part, for with the moneys so fine and so regardless of | ¢Vents were finished early in the afternoon, after which muc 


extra 


shooting was done, the club throwing some targets at 1 cent and 
others free. A novel feature of the extra events was some shooting 
from the lookout at targets thrown from the magautrap below, the 
conditions being thus quite unlike any shooting in ordinary 


equity but few came out with a sum greater than their entrance. 

The tournament was held on the club’s grounds, which are 
situated on Wopsononock Heights, famous for their picturesque 
scenery and the immensit 
up the mountain is not t 
Wopscnonock Heights. 


of view which the 
least interesting feature of a trip to 
A ride of a few minutes by electric car 
lands one at the depot in Juniata, a suburb of Altoona, where one 


afford. The ride 


Broke. 


changes cars, taking the narrow-gauge to the Heights. The grade 
is very steep, and the little engine, with its two or three rickety 
looking cars, strains and pulls bravel 
The road winds and twists about, doubling back and 
gaining ground slowly in striving for the 
hotel is a summer and amusement resort. 
board walk, about two-thirds of a mile long, lead one to the 
shooting grounds, which are on the edge of the plateau. 
in the deep valley below, the houses look as small as children’s 
toys, and the trees arg in keeping as to size, looking like trees 
In the valley lies the city of Altoona, while further 
up the valley some seventeen miles, seemingly but a short distance 
as compared with the greater distances, lies the city of Tyrone. 
Beyond the broad valley, ridge after ridge of mountains faded 
away in dim perspective, softened by the hazy atmosphere, till 
The Heights are 2,600ft. above the 
From the lookout, a wooden structure 50ft. high, from 
xresents itself to the view. 
ucive to wholsesome sleep 


till the top is reached. 


country road and 
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6 7 8 910 
15 15 20 15 15 
15 14 13 13 14 
11 12 16 13 18 
14 12:17 15 15 
16 11 15 13 15 
13 15 16 14 14 
10 13 13 10 1 
13 13 18 10 11 
11 11 14 10 15 
10 10 13 11 14 
11121612 9 
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R A McNought ........- 


they were lost in the distance. 


FEE saeibieostoreverthosd a0. v8 
POP a assocce: syerherss Aes * 
J B Highberger 


twenty to eighty miles of distance, 
The air was pure and bracing, con 
and to good appetites. 
The trade was represented by Messrs. Edward Banks, Neaf 
j *. Parker, J. J. Hallowell, Capt. A, W 
Money, Paut North, W. L. Colville and Admiral A. G. Courtney. 
They shot for targets only, although the competition was open 
There were home and visiting shooters as follows: ; 
J. S. Houck, Dr. F. M. Christy, E. Kottman, Mike, C: E. 


Morrison, W. Ss. 


>. Fanning, W. F. 










G T Harpham eee 
P M Morrison .... 


Events 11 and 12 were extras and are not added i 


¢. L. Murray, Wm. 
Kurtz, T. J. House, of 
. Leister, of Huntington, Pa.; L. 
J. Trego, D. D. Stine, W. 
R. B. Bennett, Pittsburg; J. 
*, Bender, Hollidaysbure, Pa.; 


*. Wentworth, L Highberger, J. A. Holder- 


FSREBRERS 


When the midnight train of the Pennsylvania Railroad pulled in 
to Altoona on Thursday night of last week it found waiting the 
Eastern contingent, namely, Capt. Money, Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 


ess c . Messrs. 
Colville and North had taken other routes in their homeward 


baum, Cessna, Pa.; J. S. Denniker, Ruffsdale, Pa., and a number 


Zeth was manager 


. Ferguson was cashier, 
Mr, Sergeant, representative 


Edward Banks, W. 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 


F. Parker and 
Quite a number of the home shooters saw the pa 


among whom were Mr.G. G. Zeth, C. H. Heath,“Uncle Joe” 
Mr. Stier, at the last moment, 


First Day, June 27. 


Jake Stier and others. 


off, 


Carin, 


ave the 
significance which en- 
veloped his memory in rose-colored atmosphere by common con- 
old home, and the 
affectionate greeting and farewells and endless friendly courtesy 
paid to him throughout the tournament were significant of his 

lf good wishes could have materialized then 
and there, all concerned would have been princes of the world 


The weather was warm, the sun shining clear and bright. 
was quite a breeze blowing, which affected the flight of the targets 
in all possible ways betimes, so that the scores of all were more 
or less affected in consequence, the experts, however, from their 
quicker time and greater skill showing the least falling off. There 
were two magautraps installed on the grounds, but owing to the 
smaller number of shooters than was expected 
used for the programme events, the other being used for side 
shooting, in such events as the shooters were pleased to engage in. 


party a handsome douceur of old rye 


sent of the party. Altoona was Mr. Banks 


great popularity. 
only one trap was 
; ! neces of good fellows, 


McNought, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., was one of the 


most enthusiastic shooters at the tournament. 


678 91011 had full experience in some of the details of shooting, so that 


5 15 15 20 15 15 2 
° 


et 


he either holds his gun wrong or it does not fit him; be that 
as it may, from the recoil he got a lovely black eye, which grew 
A friend urged upon 
, and the blue and black 
His retort was that it could swell only 
so much anyway, after which the gun would kick the swelling 

he continued shooting. Of such game men are 





blacker and more puffy as. the days 
him that his eye was swelling ba 
shadings were spreading. 


i 
woe 


fae ek et pt tt 


down again; an 
made the salt of the earth. 


ees 


eh hh ah Hat et 


Neaf Apgar, after some very good shooting at the Altoona 
tournament, the result of very careful and close attention to 
the proposition involved in making scores, remarked that “There 
i Indeed, with 
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is a great deal of aperture about these targets.” 
sky and horizon so immense, it was a great “‘aperture.’ 


-* 


Mr. Colville gave an informal dinner to some of the club mem- 


f 
The 


bat et 
cheuacawnas 


bers and the press on Wednesday night, at Which the holdin 
a great tournament on Wopsononock Heights was discussed. 

matter is under contemplation for one o 
will require some added money and a 
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next year’s events. 


tt 


It 


‘ r eat deal of work to make it 
a success; but few things in the world are accomplished without 


W S Bookwalter 


labor and capital. Let the good work go on. 
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Britt, Iowa. 


aeeer Forest and Stream: 





. Mortenson’s annual tournament, held at Britt, Ia., June 
20 and 21, was an enjoyable one, although the attendance was some- 
The weather the first day was quite hot, and in 
across the traps. 
targets per man. 
Three dollars was added to each event excepting the last one 


aSgnboccecorseces > bh 0 bes a abe 
-. 161M.. 
-- 1413-10.... 





what limited. a 
the afternoon there was a nice breeze blowin 
There were ten events each day, making 


each day, which was a “jacksnipe” event, and created a good d 
of amusement for the spectators, of which th 


eal 


ere were a goodly 
The second day the 
d the way it made targets climb into the air to 
Charlie Budd nearly broke his 
spinal column looking into the air for one of them. There were 

i They landed as 
ortenson 255, Kline 


number, and a good per cent. of them ladies. 


RR Re ean the left quarter was a caution. 


but six who shot every event in the two da 
follows: Sheldon 259, mg 258, C 
251, Steege 249. The scores: 


No. il is an extra and is not added in. 


Second Day, June 28. 


The weather was clear, warm and bright. There was a stiff wind 
i i ayed all kinds of freakish doings with 
duck, jump and undulate in the most 
erratic manner, and in a way which no quickness or skill of the 
shooter could guard against. 

In the afternoon the Hayseed squad, so-called, whose members 
Fanning, Hallowell, Apgar and Parker, and 
the Daisy squad—Messrs. Colville, Courtney, North, Denny and 

Money—lined up at the score, to give an exhibition of 
quick target smashing. The ten men fired one after another, as 
.the targets followed each other into the air in rapid succession. 
So rapid was the work that it was difficult for the eye to follow the 
targets and note the results accurately. 
unsatisfactory, two shooting at the same target, and confusion re- 
The second attempt was a success till near 
the end, when the shooters got somewhat mixed and two or three 
shots were fired at the same target. 
but few were unbroken, and the time consumed was but a few 
The conditions for good shooting were much more favor- 
able in ihe afternoon, the wind having much subsided. 
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The first attempt was C M Woodbury 


MacCartney ..........00008 ovsve 


Phas. evant chose sit Gallet. 4 
Thomas Daylor 
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Second Day. 
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St. Louis Doings. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 25.—A 

* water set, was shot at Du 
entries, and resulted in a win for Ed i 
he scored 92 out of 100 and then broke his allowance 
and Spencer were second, with a total of 
contest of a week a Dr. on the trophy on aa 
endergast took no part in 
One of the conditions of this event was that the winner, if 
Dr. Smith, must shoot off with the latter 

of the prize. So immediatel, 
gast was declared the winner he and the Doctor 
settle the ultimate ownership of the silverware in a 100-ta 
race. In this Prendergast again demonstrated that he was the 
skill, and complacen 
88 to Smith’s 


Pont Park to-da 


y after Prender- 
proceeded to 


superior of the medicine man in shootin 
walked off with the prize, having scor: 
was a decidedly popular win, as Mr. Prendergast has for a 
foremost in upholding the shooting standard of 
Mound City, while above all he possesses the happy faculty of 
making friends of all those with whom he comes in contact. It 
is safe to assert that there are a host of shooters everywhere who 
will rejoice to learn of his success, 

George and Burns shot ‘in the original conte: 
had no chance to win did not shoot w 
and the latter 53. 


ded : 
dergast, 3.00000001910019111191919191110011111111111111111111—48 
Sea EE SERRA renee 


11 = 
Dr Smith, 3. ..12010110101111111111011111111101211110111011011011—41 
VAVDNTTTT 1100909011110. —48 


e detailed scores are 


11111101001101—45 
0111111101111 —45 


101 _ 
Hamilton, 8. ..11111101101110111110910101111111011011011111111101—39 
a ee 


— % 
-11111111110011011011100111111111100J00101100011011—35 
©111001.1101111100111111011111011111011110001111111—38 
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Moberly Shoot. 


Mo., held a two days’ tournament at 
This was not expected by the pro- 
moters to be a very pretentious affair, as the club did not feel 
able to make any special bid for patronage. However, this tourna- 
ment was given with a view of replenishin 
the very low charge of 1 cent was made 
who are familiar with conducting shooting meetings will readily 
understand that this cannot prove a very great source of revenue; 
so altogether this shoot was conducted on a ver 
The best evidence of this was the number of out-of-town shooters 
whom were most of the good amateur shots 
of Missouri, while there were some who came from other States. 
The list of those who were present is as follows: 
lieb, Dave Elliott, F. M. Berkey 
Cornett, Kansas City; 
te, G. W. Bate and Deimer, Palmyra; 
lor, the latter re 
Allen, Pleasant Hil 
Lée, Boone county; G. W. Hayden, Paris; 
I Piss; H. 
A . Winse 
ead (Dennis), Peru, 
Des Moines, Ia., of the U. M, C. 
North, Cleveland, O., with the Cha 


iil ; 
Spencer, 3... .100111119110911111111111101111111111 
100000190101111111111111110011111111 


The gun club of Mob 
targets on June 27 and 


the club’s coffer, as 
r targets, and those 


in attendance, amon 


Chris S. Gott- 
W. H. Plunkett, i 


L. Clark, Chase 
the Du Pont powder 
L. Douglass and Henry 
. W. Guhck, brook- 

M. Davis, Richmond; R 
ott, Sturgeon; . 
Ind.; and C. W. Budd, 
Co. and Parker gun; Chas. 
mberlin Target & Cartridge 
North was looking after the magautrap and 
making himself generally useful, so he took practically no part 
The tournanrent was a very satisfacto’ 

ucted on a liberal basis, and its success is mainly due 
lapp and Hickerson, who were untiring 

in their efforts to make it pleasant and agreeable for the visiting 


and Herbert Ta 
; H. 


in the compentition. 


to the efforts of Drs. C 


First Day, Tuesday, Fune YM. 


The number of principals engaged in the contest to-day was 
very gratifying to the club, for all told this showed an ag 
of twenty-eight, of which number fifteen shot through. 
Budd was the star performer, as, with a loss of but 
was easily high man. After his miss in the third event he got 
his eye on the rocks and never made a skip until he had run up 
the great total of 162 straight. This gave him the great 
Dr. Clapp, Dave Elliott and Dennis are all tied for 
. Taken collectively, the competition was 
hard enough, and the place hunter coul 
weather was quite warm, and it rained a little during the day, 

erfere with the shooting. 
8 9101112 Shot 
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Second Day, Wednesday 
second day was rather slim, having 
ed down to less than half the number of the 
Chris. Gottlieb is high man to-day, with 934; W. 
Pleasant Hill, is 
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The board of directors of this organization held a moutiog 


Moberly; Chris S. Go 
iott, be oye 


Ri’ Hickerson, 


d Herbert Ta 

Gun Club, these composing the board. El 
were chosen: Dr. C, 

ice-President; Dr. E. 
It was decided to hold the next annual 
the month of July, in 
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